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Made of finest selected dogwood and hickory from the 


PICKER 
STICKS 
AIR-DRIED 
HICKORY 


Great Smokies and Blue Ridge, Jacobs wood parts are 


backed by seventy-two years’ experience in producing fine 


textile equipment. Today, their high quality is a vital 
asset to mills whose war production must be maintained 


without interruption. 


Ask your supply house or write our factory 


New plant of The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. at Charlotte, N. C., has 10,000 
square feet of floor space, not counting storehouses in which 400,000 picker 
stick blanks are air-dried for six to eight months before finishing. Skilled work- Me 
men using modern equipment produce 12,000 picker sticks per week. . 


Je E. H. JACOBS MFG. CORP. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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A Traveler for Every Fibre 


The BEST Defense against “Blitz” 


UNEVEN YARN... 
FLY WASTE... 
SPLIT ENDS... 


are the travelers that are made to eliminate 
these enemies of production and profits... THE 


BOWEN PATENED 
BEVEL EDGE and 
UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


There are definite reasons why U. S. Ring Travelers 


The Bowen Patened Bevel Edge Travelers ARE better ee ee aera Write for details and samples. 


RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


T. L. Maynard William P. Vaughan and William H. Rose Oliver B. Land 


P, O. Box 456 P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 158 


Belmont, N. C. Athens, Georgia 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St... Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-ciass mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Chariotte, N. C.. under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 


KNITTING CONES DYE TUBES 
WARPING CONES TUBES 
Labor is Usually Reduced 65% 

Large Savings Also Made in Handling to and From Winders 


Big Six Pound Cheeses in Twister Creels Make a Further Saving in 
Creeling 


Automatic Winding is no Longer a Novelty. It is Standard in All 
Progressive Mills 


Labor Freed in the Winding and Warping Department is Available for 
Increased Production Throughout the Mill 


THIS EQUIPMENT IS MADE ONLY BY 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE L.S.LIGON @ GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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lis on an essential 
- Our country’s soldiers need its output. _ 


You are probably running 3 Shifts—with 3 sets of Loomfixers. 


3 
Perhaps as many as One-third of you fixers are Green 


When Loomfixing 
Suffers from 3 Shift Operation. 
It’s a Bad Time for Using 
Mongrel Repair Parts 


This is Not the Time 
to Take Chances 


x 


o With Inferior Loom Repair Parts—parts someone tells 
d 
you are just as good. 
wk They can’t be—and because they are not, they Bedevil your 
Loomfixing. 


Draper Repair Parts fit in where the broken or worn parts are 
taken out—without readjustment or fixing. They are just like the parts 


that came on your looms—made from the same blueprints, by accurate 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


machine-molding—and finished on the same precision jigs and fixtures. 
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In cheerfully assuming the tremendous 
responsibility of speeding the record 
production of cloth and fabries for 
uniforms and countless other military 
uses, the Textile Industries have dem- 
onstrated the productive power and 
the firm determination of free Ameri- 
cans to stand shoulder to shoulder 
beside our fighting forces. 

And as makers of textile products 


for spinning and weaving operations, 


Dayton is proud of its part in this 
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SHOULDER 


great war production effort. We con- 
sider it both a privilege and a duty 
to serve the great 


which are serving our nation so well. 


In addition to serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, Dayton’s facilities 
and production experience are 
today being dedicated to the manu- 
facture of special parts for Army 
and Navy Combat Equipment, 


Textile Industries 


By assuming non-combatant 
duties which will relieve men 
for combat service, Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps will 
stand shoulder to shoulder 
beside our fighting forces. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. 
TEXTILE. PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DAYTON,. OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Greenville Belting Co 
Greenville Textile Supply Co 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
The Textile Mill Supply Co 
Industrial Supplies, Inc : LaGrange, Ga 
Young & Vann Birmingham, Ala 
Textile Supply Co. ...:.... Dallas, Texas 
American Supply Co. .. Providence, R. I 
Providence Mili Supply Co. . Providence, R. | 
F Hervey Co Fall River, Mase 
EXPORT DIVISION 
Dayton Rubber Export Corp 
Pear! Street, New York, N U.S. A 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. ........ Montrea!, Quebec 


. Greenville, 5. 
Greenville, 
Greensboro, N { 
, Charlotte, N. 
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Thorobred TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 


WINNING EFFORT 
demands full time machine 
performance. TEXTILE 
MACHINERY delivers sus- 
tained capacity output when 
lubricated with ... 


SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS and NO- 
DRIP LUBRICANTS. 


These oils meet all. require- 
ments of spindles and top rolls 
in stepped-up production. 
Sinclair also produces quality 
oils for Knattang Machinery. 


Write for Service Factor’ free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street Rialto BLDG. 573 West PEACHTREE STREET 
CHICAGO New York Ciry KANSAS City ATLANTA 


Fair BUILDING 
Fr. WortH 
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DEPENDS ON COTTON GOODS 


IXTY-SEVEN per cent of the record-breaking vol- 
5 ume of unfilled orders held by cotton textile mills 

represent contracts connected with the war efforts 
since they bear priority ratings of A-10 and better, Dr. 
C. T. Murchison, president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, told the Cotton Research Congress at its annual 
meeting in Dallas, Tex., July 10th. 

The speaker explained that this figure was obtained as 
a result. of. a survey made by the Institute and that it 
bears out the prediction of the War Production Board 
that more than 50 per cent of the production of the in- 
dustry this year will go into military requirements. 

In some important divisions of the industry, the per- 
centage of production going into war classifications 1s 
much larger than the over-all average. He stated that the 
entire production of mosquito netting is now covered by 
contracts bearing high priority rates. Other divisions ot 
the industry contributing the major part of their output 
to the war effort include: Tobacco and cheesecloth (gauze 
for hospital supplies3, 84 per cent; drills, 90; osnaburgs, 
97: twills, 99; combed poplins, 90; numbered duck, 94; 
army duck, 91; sheetings, 81; lawns, including airplane 
and balloon fabrics, 83; filter ducks, 81. 


Analysis of Future Purchases 


The war, he said, has not only changed the character 
of the industry’s output by the conversion of looms to 
heavy, durable fabrics and the elimination of luxury items 
hut has markedly altered the distributive picture. The 
bulk of cotton goods purchases from now until the end of 
the conflict, he explained, may be subdivided as follows: 

1. Direct purchases by our military and naval estab- 
lishments of the wide variety of goods that go into the 
manufacture of clothing, tents‘and equipage. These pur- 
chases already have run into many millions of yards and 
are responsible in the main for the lifting of cotton goods 
output to heights that many in the trade once regarded as 
unattainable. 

2. Purchases by contractors of cotton products that are 
an important component of many kinds of military mate- 
rial. They include items such as the cotton cords in rub- 
ber tires, insulating yarns for the wires in all mechanical 
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equipment, and the many cotton “parts” in planes, jeep 
cars, rubber boats and other mobile equipment. 

3. Purchases by war industries of cottons required in 
manufacturing processes. These include items such as 
conveyor belts, hose, abrasives, polishing cloths, etc., 
which consume large amounts of the raw fiber. In normal 
times, industrial uses account for approximately 40 per 
cent of the output of the industry. There is every reason 
to believe that this percentage still holds despite the 
astonishing increase in cotton textile production. 

4. Purchases for lend-lease. With the extension of the 
war into all parts of the globe, shipments of cotton goods 
under lend-lease arrangements undoubtedly have been 
large. Included in this connection may be purchases by 
various relief agencies. such as the Red Cross, for distri- 
bution to the afflicted in war-torn lands. 

5. Purchases for domestic war purposes. Included in 
this category are materials such as bagging fabrics, indus- 
trial tapes and various types of combed goods which are 
being produced under directives by the WPB and sales of 
which are limited to specifically defined purposes. Much 
of this business went to materials of other fibers before 
the advent of war. 

‘These classifications,” he added, “afford only a rough 
outline of the changes wrought in the industry by the war. 
To the war and resultant upturn in employment in field 
and factory may be credited the enormous increase in 
sales of cotton work garments to both men and women. 
The way in which cotton has been called upon to make up 
the deficit in the supply of other fibers also constitutes a 


notable war-time development. The Department of Agri- 


culture estimates that 3,000,000 bales of cotton may 
eventually be required to replace imported raw fibers such 
as jute, silk, flax, hemp, sisal and kapok. 

“The effect of these combined war-time developments 
on the industry can best be measured in terms of cotton 
consumption. In 1932 mills consumed 5,017,000 bales of 
the fiber. If consumption continues at the current daily 
rate over the rest of the vear, the industry will consume 
11,840,000 bales. This compares with a normal peace- 
time consumption which rarely exceeded six million bales 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Comparative Test Data tor Cottons Processed 
with Different Flat and Licker-in 
Speeds on the Cards’ 


By G. H. 


“4 OOD carding is characterized by evenness and uni- 
formity of sliver and cleaffliness of web. In 
achieving these results, the licker-in and flats play 
an important part. Opinions differ, however, as to what 
constitutes the most efficient speeds for the licker-in and 
flats, the most efficient speeds being those which combine 
maximum production with maximum quality in yarns. 
With a view to producing reliable data for a study of 
increased licker-in and flat speeds as compared with reg- 


ular speeds, a co-operating mill, under the sponsorship of 
The Textile Foundation, The Arkwrights, and The South- 
ern Textile Association, has conducted tests, the results 
of which are given in Table 1. These data are to be inter- 
preted in terms of production, efficiency in machine oper- 
ation, measured in terms of strength and uniformity. 

Five lots of cotton of the same mix, grade and staple 
length were tested individually, the same five cards being 
used for each lot. The machine organization for the five 
lots. was identical except for the increased speeds in 
licker-in and flats, respectively. See Table 2. Each lot of 
cotton consisted of approximately 450 pound 
were processed on the same drawing frame and the same 
roving frame. Careful and accurate recordings were made 
of all speeds relating to the test, and these speeds are 
shown. in Tables 2 and 3. The temperature and relative 
humidity were checked and recorded every two hours 
during the processing and the average relatively humidity 
is given in Table 3. : 

In these tests the percentage of card waste is based on 
the net weight of cotton fed to the card. The average 
weight of the card sliver is based on 100 sizings of one 
vard each. The average tensile strength and average yarn 
sizes, respectively, are based on 100 breaks each. The 
single-strand data represents the average of 200 observa- 
tions. -No creeling was done during the period in which 
the ends down per thousand spindles per hour were 
checked. 

These data are indicative only since definite conclusions 
cannot be drawn from any one test. The statistical analy- 
sis shows a highly significant difference in the results 
when the flat speeds were increased from 2.96 inches per 
minute to 4.31 and 5.91 inches per minute, respectively. 
The data in Table 1 indicates that with the higher speeds, 
(1). waste in the form of flat strips increased, (2): card 

his is the third published preliminary report in a series of card 
tests conducted by co-operating mills and sponsored by The Textile 
Foundation, The Arkwrights, and The Southern Textile Association. 


Professor of Carding and Spinning, ‘Lextile School, Clemson Col 
lege, S.C. On leave of absence. 


Taste 2. 


Dunlap’ 


sliver became less uniform, (3) the appearance of the web 
deteriorated, and (4) neps were more numerous. . The 
yarn skein strength was not affected materially by the 
increased flat speeds, however, the single strand strength 
results for the yarns processed with the flats moving’ at 
the rate of 5.91 inches per minute showed that a greater 
variation existed within the bobbins than between bob- 
bins of yarn. 

Increasing the licker-in speeds from 438.5 revolutions 
per minute to 486.5 and 524.8 revolutions per minute, re- 
spectively, had no significant effect on carding or yarn 
quality. 


Classification of cotton, machine organization, 
speeds and settings used for the five lots 
tested. 


Cotton classification: 
Grade Middling 
Staple 1-1/32 inches 


All. lots: 


Machine organization 
Opening 

hopper teeders 
Bale breaker 
Vertical opener with beater speed of°712 R.P.M. 
Lattice opener with beater speed of 550 R.P.M. 
Centrii-—Air cleaner with beater speed of 332 R.P.M. 
Production per hour—-1824 pounds—-100 per cent 


Picking (two beater one process): 


First beater (Kirschner ) 975 R.P.M 
second beater. (Kirschner) 1050 R.P.M. 
Lap 14.50 oz. yd 

Card settings: Inches 
Doffer to cylinder 007 
Flats to cylinder 

Front 009 

Back 010 
Licker-in to cylinder 007 
Feed plate to licker-in Ol? 
Mote knives to licker-in , 

Top 

Bottom 
Lieker-in screen: 

Blank part O17 

Nose 
Cs linder screen to evlinder: 

Back 020 

Middle ()34 

Front O58 
sack knife plate 

Top O44 

Bottom O17 
Front. knife plate; 

Top 034 

Bottom 
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TABLE 1. 


Quantities of card waste, card production, variation in card sliver, condition of card web, fiber distribution 


; of flat strips, yarn strength and end breakage for cottons processed with different flat speeds and different 


J licker-in speeds. 


Speed of flats (inches per min.) 


Speed of licker-in (R.P.M.) 


| ITEM 2.96 4.31 5.91 438.5. 486.5 524.8 
Cards 
Waste: 
Flat loading | None Light Heavy None None None 
Flat strips (%) 3.07 3.9] 4.71 ‘3.07 3.22 3.09 
Cyl. and dotter strips (%) 22 22 24 
Motes and fly (%) 1.46 1.74 1.40 1.46 63 1.82 
Production: 
Pounds per hour (100%) 14.78 14.20 14.05 14.78 14.55 14.09 
Sliver: 
Avg. grains per yard 59.15 57.52 57.02 59.45 58.30 59.83 
Standard deviation 2.96 3.24 3.95 2.96 
Coeff. of variation (%) 5.15 5.68 6.78 a Ge Be 6.37 4.55 
Avg. max. variation (%) 18.70 21.90 24.10 18.70 20.70 15.50 
Condition of web: 
\ppearance Good Fair Poor Good ‘Good Good 
Neps Normal Few More Excessive Normal Normal Normal 
Flat strip analysis: 
Suter Webb sorter: 
Upper quartile (inches) eos 972 1.00 935 .969 956 
Coeff. of variation (%) | 60.29 49.93 50.57 60.29 53.08 54.44 
Fibrograph: 
Upper half mean (inches) 945 980 .955 945 935 940 
Index unif: (%) 3.45 74.00 24.20 73.15 74.45 72.55 
Spinning: 
Yarn count—12s: 
Actual yarn count 11.78 11.97 12.11 11.78 11.64 11.82 
Actual yarn strength (lbs.) 189.10 186.70 184.10 189.10 188.70 188.20 
Corrected yarn strength (lbs, ) 185.60 186.20 185.80 185.60 183.00 185.40 
Break factor 2228.00 2235.00 2229.00 2228.00 2196.00 2224.00 
Rating (%) , 100.00 100.31 100.04 100.00 O8 56 99 87 
Single strand strength (lbs.) 1.467 1.463 1.419 1.467 1.502 1.485 
Ends down. per 1000 spindles per hr $1.90 24.10 27.77 $1.90: 22.82 25.19 


TABLE. 3. 


Machine speeds, weight sliver, hank roving, yarn count, average relative humidity and other information 
for cottons processed with different flat. speeds and different licker-in speeds. 


Speed of flats (inches per min.) 


ITEM 2.96 


Speed of licker-in (R.P.M_) 


4.31 5.9] 438.5 486.5 5248 
(‘ard Speeds: 
Cylinder (R.P-M.) 164.80 165.60 163.80 164.80 164.80 165.40 
Flats—inches per min. 2.96 4 3? 5 0] ? 06 07 7 06 
Licker-in (R.P.M.) 438.50 441.20 433.00 438.50 486.50 324.80 
Dofter (R.P.M.) 10.54 10.42 10.40 10.54 10.53 0 O04 
Drawing processes: 
Breaker: 
Average grains per yard 60,10 60.00 59.50 60.10 61.00 61.10 
Speed of front roll (R.P.M.) 455.00 455.00 455.00 155.00 455.00 455.00 
Type Lop roll Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork 
Finisher: 
\verage grains per yard 63.70 ° 63.90 62.80 63.70 64.00 64.10 
Speed of front roll (R.P.M.) 460.00 460,00 460.00 460.00 460.00 460 00 
Type top roll Cork ' Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork 
Roving—Long draft—8x4: 
Average hank 1.49 149 1.51 1.49 1.49 145 
Twist multiplier | 1.27 27 1.26 1.27 1.27 1.29 
Type top rolls Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork. 
Spinning——Long draft 
Yarn count (actual) 11.78 11.97 12.11 11.78 11.64 11.82 
| Machine draft | 17.52 17.52 17.52 17.52 7,52 17.52 
Spindle speed (R.P.M.) 7002.00 7086.00 7101.00 7002.00 7272.00 7198.00 
Twist multiplier 3.83 80 78 2 23 
Front roll speed (R.P.M.) 170.00 170.00 170.00 170,00 175.00 175.00 
Type top rolls Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork Cork 
Ring diameter (inches) 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2:95 
‘ 
Average relative humidity: 
Cards (%) 39 00 49.70 47.50 30 00 43.70 4? 80 
Drawing. (%) 51.40 44.00 54.30 51.40 46.00 46.00 
Roving (%) 53.20 57.30 57.30 $3.20 53.20 57.30 
F Spinning (%) $7.00 57.70 55.50 57.00 56.20 57.10 
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Certain Fabrics and Sellers Exempted from 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 127 


EVERAL groups of fabrics and certain. classes of 

sellers are exempted from Maximum Price Regula- 

tion No. 127 (Finished Piece Goods) under the 
terms of Amendment No. 6 to this order, announced July 
14th by Price Administrator Leon Henderson. 

The amendment transfers a specified list of fabrics pro- 
duced under military specifications to Regulation 157 
(Textiles, Apparel and Related Items for Military Pur- 
poses( while other groups of fabrics and sellers are re- 
moved from Regulation 127 and placed under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 

Also provided are an adjustment of the “division fac- 
tor’ used in establishing ceilings on jacquard fabrics, a 
change in the method by which an independent converter 
determines his basic grey goods costs, a means whereby 
producers of fabrics used in high priced dresses may peti- 
tion for an adjustment of ceiling prices, and.a premium 
for the sale of cut lengths of piece goods. : 


The amendment became effective July 14, 1942. 


Finished Piece Goods for the Armed Services 


The Administrator has found that it is in the interest 
of the war effort to subject certain finished fabrics to 
Regulation 157 which is specifically designed to accom- 


plish price regulation of certain military supplies with the 


least possible interruption of or interference with. their 
flow to the armed services. The present amendment ef- 
fects this transfer from Regulation 127 for the following 
fourteen types of finished piece goods made to the speci- 
fications listed below: 


(1) 8.2 combed uniform twill (P.Q. D. No, 33-A). 
(2) Bleached and shrunk twill (27 T 25). 
(3) Shrunk khaki suiting (Marine Corps-Specification 
No. 22, 1937). 
(4) 6 oz, combed twill (P. Q. D. No. 95). 
(5) Wind resistant cloth (P. Q. D. No. 1). 
(6) Lining twill (6-100B). 
(7) Mosquito netting (P. Q. D. No. 17-A). 
(8). Balloon cloth (27 C 13 INT). 
(9) Balloon cloth (6-39-G). 
(10) Airplane cloth (AN-CCC-C-399), 
(11) Marine shirting (Marine Corps Specification April 
18. 1934, Revised to March 10, 1942). 
(12) Rubberized tabric (M 54). 
(13) Black lining twill (27 L 6). 
(14). Balloon cloth substitute (Specifications described 
in invitation Neg. 336). | 


These goods become subject to Regulation 157 on July 
15, 1942. 


A similar provision in a recent amendment to Regula- 
tion No. 118 (Cotton Products) transferred other speci- 
hed finished piece goods from that order to the military 
regulation. Most of the large quantities of goods being 
purchased by the Army, Navy and Marine Corps fall 
under Regulations 113 or 127. Inasmuch as suppliers of 
the armed forces have been in doubt as to which regula- 
tion governs the sale of the piece goods—depending upon 
whether they are finished and marketed predominantly 
by weavers or by converters—OPA determined upon the 
transfer of these goods to Régulation 157. 


Exemptions of Fabrics and Sellers 


Four types of fabrics are exempted from Regulation 
127 and placed under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. OPA investigation has disclosed that the pricing 


formula provided by the regulation is inapplicable and 


that the quantity produced and marketed is too small to 
permit operations to continue under the terms of the or- 
der. 

The following types are affected: 


(1) Ecclesiastical fabrics (finished piece goods woven, 
printed, dyer or embossed in colors, patterns or designs 
prescribed by religious law or tradition, and sold exclu- 
sively for use in the manufactureof religious accessories) . 

(2) Metallic fabrics (finished piece goods which con- 
tain woven metal in the amount of five per cent or more 
by weight). 


(3) Loom-finished fabrics (yarn-dyed or warp-printed 


plece goods: which (a) are woven on a non-automatic 


loom; (b) are produced in quantities of less than 3,000 
yards per warp design, per month; (c) use not more than 
two. looms per pattern design; (d)° require no finishing 
other than calendering or framing after leaving the 
looms, and (e) constitute a type not commercially traded 
in as grey goods). 


(4) Woven or printed decorative pattern fabrics, com- 
posed in an amount of 75 per cent or more by weight of 
synthetic yarn which pattern fabrics are sold exclusively 
to necktie manufacturers. 


in.the case of loom-finished fabrics, a person claiming 


exemption shall, before making deliveries, file his name 
and address with OPA and submit a monthly report show- 
ing the total quantity of finished piece goods delivered 
under the exemption. This provision is designed to pro- 
vide OPA with adequate information as to the quantity 
of merchandise sold under the exemption. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Inspected Yarn for Knitting 
High-Quality Fabrics... ftom “the 


For winding knitting yarns, the 
Roto-Coner™ is fitted with two Pre- 
cision Slub Catchers, independently 
adjustable. The special design of 
these Slub Catchers makes it easy 
for the fixer to get accurate and 
parallel settings. One e set. the blades 
are locke d in position to protect 
against change due to vibration or 
tampering. 


Yarn wound on the Roto-Coner’ 
will also be free of “fuzz”: the ro- 
tating traverse revolves in the same 
direction the yarn is travelling, so 
there is no chafing to rough up the 
fibres. Roll-cut yarn has been elimi- 
nated entirely by the smooth, one- 
piece driving and traversing roll. 


Such varn-can be used on the knit- 
ting machine without rewinding. 


a See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


~OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY Pp. O. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ATLANTA 
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emintscences oO 


By 
K. EDWARDS 


Part Seven 


T IS somewhat difficult to fully comprehend and to 
properly appreciate the multitude of obstacles, unex- 
pected hindrances, sometimes long delays with which 

mill operatives were often faced. 

For a period of weeks the entire plant and personnel 
would move along smoothly, the ends “running good,” no 
machine breakdowns to worry about, plenty of help, and 
everybody cheerful. 7 

Then a-card grinder or a second. hand or maybe a loom 
fixer is leaving to take a bigger job in a distant mill and 
all his old help must get acquainted with a new man and 
he with them, a situation which always provided a fine 
opportunity for the bringing out of teamwork so condu- 
cive to a well rounded program. 

Somes a dry summer, the water in all the rivers and 
creeks runs low, causing several hours loss of. time each 
week. 

Then again a small draft gear about two inches in 
diameter and one inch thick, placed on a speeder (roving 


frame) too hastily and not properly adjust might soon” 


start “skipping a tooth” causing a very thin place in the 
roving (called cut roving) at each revolution of the gear 
and a few inches apart on the roving according to the size 
of the front steel roll on the frame. These thin or cut 
places would break the ends on spinning frames so only a 
few minutes with a draft gear ‘running wild” on a speeder 
would cause many hundreds of spinning ends to break 
down. 

The same experience would result in the event of an 
improperly placed gear on a spinning frame and cause 
trouble on the spooling and other subsequent processes. 

The oiler in the spinning room next in rank and under 
the supervision of the second hand, was the “handy man” 
for the room. In addition to oiling and tying on the spin- 
dle bands, keeping the top (ceiling) brushed down with 
an extra long-handled broom and numerous other tasks. 
he usually spent his leisure time learning to fix by helping 
the section hand. 

One of these regular oiler boys was out on sick leave 
and a substitute took over.till he could return. A thick, 
heavy grade of oil was used for shafting and large bear- 
ings on machinery, and a thin, light oil for the spindles. 
lt was very important that each of these oils be used 
where they belonged. 

Being anxious to make good on the job, the new oiler 
made the old- time-worn mistake of being too over-enthu- 
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siastic, and filled his oil cups with heavy shafting oil and 
set out.to oil all his spindles at one “‘lick.”’ 

Which was all very commendable up to that point. 

But for the timely, if blood-curdling squeal of a little 
spinner, yes, that same quiet, timid, gentle little spinner. 
He was “tearing her ends all down! Every one of ’em! 
Just look! Henry didn’t mess my sides up that way!” 

Well, he'd made a blunder. But how? A few minutes’ 
time was required to allow the heavy oil to work down 
into the spindle base and serve as a brake on the spindle, 
causing ends to break for lack of twist to supply strength 
to the yarn to keep from breaking, also causing bands to 
become overloaded and break. | 

Fortunately only a few frames suffered, for the section 
hand very.soon came up and in a short time had the at- 
mosphere all clear again. 

And that, dear reader, is another unquestionable exam- 
ple of the immense possibilities within reach of the 
worthy aspirant to highest achievement in this proud and 
mighty field of honest endeavor—overcoming all the ob- 
stacles and finishing the job. 

The peculiar structure of the cotton fibre has long since 
revealed the possession of an immense number of possi- 
bilities, and as study and research has been employed: to 
determine the extent of its benefit to humanity, so has its 
usefulness been clearly recognized by all those persever- 
ing seekers for knowledge of cloth-making. 

Many experiments had been made prior to the begin- 
ning of the present century to discover a “best method” 
to open, clean and mix the several different grades and 
staple lengths of cotton and prepare it for carding. The 
old type opener with the long lattice apron on the back 
upon which cotton was spread by hand was replaced by a 
mechanical ‘hopper feeder’ which would hold several 
hundred pounds of cotton and was fitted with a traveling 
apron at bottom of hopper. | 

This apron was about 3 to 4 or more feet long by 
about 32 to 37 inches wide and moved at a slow speed of 
a few feet per minute belt fashion, and moved the load of 
cotton thrown into the hopper by hand, in a forward mo- 
tion against an almost upright “spiked” apron which car- 
ried a uniform amount of cotton over a series of spiked 
rollers on to another apron in a uniform, evenly distrib- 
uted state, thence between two fluted steel rolls about 2! 
or more inches in diameter and heavily weighted and into 
the beater box. 

Aiter trying out a number. of beaters over a period of 
years the “blade” type was generally accepted as the most 
eflective and was used for a long period for the results 
were very satisfactory so far, | 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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GETS 
RESULTS! 


... Lufton, a special rayon fiber 


developed for floor coverings 


WHEN RUG MANUFACTURERS first told us what 
they required of a rayon fiber for use in floor cov- 
erings, 1t was obvious that no suitable rayon staple 
was then available. That might have been the end 
of the story, if it weren’t for our policy of FOUR- 
PLY SERVICE. | 


Instead of saying “no,” and letting it go at that, 
our fiber technicians tackled the problem with a 
vengeance. First, they determined just what prop- 
erties were needed—how much resilience, wear- 
ability, soil resistance, strength, and , ability to 
cover. [hen they set about to develop a fiber with 


these qualities. Tufton was the result. You can 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: New York, N.Y.; Charlotte, Plants: Marcus-Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va:; 
N.C.; Providence, R.1.; Philadelphia, Pa. | Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va, 
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judge its success by the fact that some of America’s 


leading floor covering manufacturers are already 


using this special fiber with outstanding results. 


‘This is a typical example of the way our FOUR- 
PLY SERVICE gets results. \Whenever vou have a 


problem involving rayon, bring it to rayon head- 


quarters—to American Viscose Corporation. Our 


aim 18 to help you in every wav we possibly can. 


FOUR-PLY SERVICE 


P ] FIBER RESEARCH Helps you get 
a FABRIC DEVELOPMENT—| lelps you 


design new fabrics. 


MILL TECHNIQUE- Helps solve mill 


pre yblems. 


=, SALES sel! fin- 


ished products. 


the right yarns. 


Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp, 
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Twist Per 


Inch Spinning 


The effect of contraction on draft calculations in Twist 3 v/ 

the spinning room is not generally understood Multiple _ Contraction 
throughout the industry. Many men know of it but 3-95 | 5 60 
tew know of the theory behind it, or the other fac- 4.00 

tors that influence turns per inch in yarn. For that 405 

reason we are reprinting, from The Whitin Review, 410 

the following article on the subject. Spinners 415 

might find in it the cause for some of the things 4.90 

they have wondered about. cae 


7 HE contraction which takes place during the spin- 4.30 
4.35 
4.40 
4.45 
4.50 
4.55 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 


ning of a yarn has long been recognized as an im- 
portant factor in making draft calculations. A twist. 
contraction table is shown below: 


Twist Contraction Table 
Multiple (ontraction 


3.00 
3 


00° 00 


Realizing that contraction affects draft. calculations. 
one is naturally led to the thought that contraction must 
also have its effect upon the twist per inch inserted in a 
yarn, 

Twist is normally calculated through the gearing and 
spindle drive, and the inches per minute delivered by the 
front roll are divided by the revolutions per minute of the 
spindle. Whereas 100” of yarn may be delivered by the 
front roll m a given unit of time, if the twist contraction 
is 7%, there will be only 93” wound onto the bobbin. 
The revolutions of the spindle scheduled to insert twist in 


tod 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Classification, Spinning and Fibre Data For a Serie & 


THE following rather comprehensive test data on cot- . growth conditions on these cottons. | | x 
tons of a number of varieties, at a number of different It will be noted that on skein strength of 22s yarn th: 
U. 5. Department of Agriculture Stations throughout variation in strength is from 125.4 pounds in the case of br 
Texas, show to some extent the effect of variety and Rogers Acala grown at Chillicothe to 82.8 pounds fi 


Spinning test data 


Location Classification Picker & card waste Yarn skein strength 
and Staple Finest Strength grade 

Variety Grade length Percent Remarks (1) ‘22s count index (2) 22s yarn 
Pounds Pounds 
College Station Inches (4) ‘Rexe 
Rogers Acala M— 1-1/32 7.60 Normal 114.8 31.8 (60s) 117.1 B ) 
Coker 100-3 LM+ 1-1/16 0.48 Slightly low 97.4 26.1 (60s) 04.7 B— 
Watson SLM 31/32 8.66 Slightly low 92.9 32.2 (50s) 07.9 A~ 
New Bovkin SLM 31/32 8.61 Slightly low 90.4 290.9 (50s) 02.3 }, 
Mebane (A. D. Estate) SLM 3 31/32 7.59 Low 96.5 32.9 (50s) 101.1 B+ 
Lankart : SLM 15/16 7.97 Slightly low 102.0 36.2 (50s) 113.0 A— 
Shafter Acala SLM Brt. 1-1/32 - §.64 Normal 105.0 29.6 (60s) 107.8 B— 
Sunshine SLM 15/16 9:40 Normal ° 82.8 25.9 (50s) 86.4 B- 
. Deltapine A (DPL 11-A) SLM Brt. -4-1/32 8 06 Slightly low 95.6 22.9 (60s) 01? B 
Stoneville 2B SLM to SLM Brt. 1 to 1-1/32 8.24 ‘Slightly low 109.1 40.4 (50s) 114.0 B 
Washington SLM Brt. 1-1/32. 8.78 Normal 106.2 28.9 (60s) 107.5 R vi \ 

Roldo Rowden SLM 1 8.56 Normal 91.0 27.9 (50s) 87.9 B+ 
Temple . 
Rogers Acala SLM 9.79 Normal 113.1 39.8 (50s) 
Mebane (A. D. Estate) SLM 15/16 0.81 Normal 98.0 31:2 (50s) 103.8 4 
Bryant Mebane | LM 29/32 11.11 Normal 06.6 37.2 . (44s) 105.8 B+- 
Cliett SLM 1516 9.17 Normal 97.0 31.0 (50s) 102.1 B+ 
New Boykin SLM 7/8 9.68 Normal 92.0 33.3 (44s) 101.3 B+ i a 
Watson SLM 29/32 9.13 Normal 101.6 38.4 (44s) 109.1 B+ we. 
Furguson 406 7/8 10.65 Normal] 95.0 21:3 - (446) 105.3 B+ § 
Sunshine SLM 15/16 11.36 High &5.8 25.5 (50s) Q7 5 RB 5 
Shatter Acala SLM 15/16 8.55 Normal 101.5 238 (SOs) 109.4 R . 
Lankhart SLM 31/32 8.71 Normal 104.1 35.3 (50s) 108.0 B 
Deltapine A (DPL 11-A) LM 31/32 13.14 High 100.5 34.0 (50s) 104.1 B 
Buckellew Mebane SLM 29:/32 8.96 Normal 96.8 37.1 (44s) 104.7 A— 
Roldo Rowden SLM 15/16 9.00 Normal 91.6 27.0 (50s) B 
Greenville 
Nucala M 1 6.21 Very low 103.8 33.3 (50s) 102.0 »B+ q N 
Lone Star D-2 M 6.55 Low O08 32.2 (50s) ] 
Lone Star P4-1-64 M : 1-1/32 6.81 Low 102.6 25.1 (60s) 98.5 B+ L 
B.A. R. (Rekchi) SLM 1-3 /32 9.46 Normal 114.8 31.2 (60s) 107.1 
Shaiter Acala M 1-1/16 6.72 Low 104.8 27.8. (60s) 100.0 B 2 
Furguson 406 M 31/32 6.68 Low 93.5 30.4 (50s) 04 3 A 
Rowden (Malone): M 29/32 6.79 Low 93.2. 34.9. (44s) 100.8 A— 2 
Hog Round 31/32 6.09 Very-low 98.8 32.5 -.(50s) 101.3 
QOualla M 31/32 6.21 Very-low 96,5 32.6 (50s) 109.0 
Watson M 18/16 6.21 Very low 96.8 31.3 (50s) B+ 
Sharp M. 15/16 6.34 Low 990 0 33.3 (50°) 106.1 
Washington M 1-1/16 6.97 Slightly low 116.5 31.1 (60s) 111.3 Bo. M 
Stoneville 2B M 1-1/16 6.80 Slightly low 111.0 29.4 (60s) 105.5 B : . 
Chillicothe 
Rogers Acala 7 M Lt-sp. 1-1/16 6.98 Slightly low 125.4 34.2 (60s) 120.7 A . 2 
Shafter Acala SM Lt. sp. 1-1/16 7.06 Normal 111.4 30.0 (60s) 107.3 B-+- 
Mebane (A. D. Estate) M Lt. sp. | 1-1/32 8.00 Normal 97.8 24.0 (60s) 94.3 A By 
Mebane 140 M 15/16 7.47. Normal 103.1 34.1. Gos) 
Oualla M Lt. sp. 1-1/32 7.742: Normal 98.5 25.1 (60s) 96.3 B-t Q 
Watson M 6.54 Low 03.3 304 (50s) 
Victoria ict 
Shafter Acala SM 1-1/32 §.17 Very low 113.2 30.0 (60s) 142.7 \ .! 
Acala-Cody Lentz SM 31/32 5.82 Low 114;:8 41.2 (50s) 123.4 B+ A 
Acala-Hasselfield SM 31/32 5 45 Very low 117 3 40.1 (50s) 1224 BR \ 
Acala-Rogers 111 SM 31/32 5.67 Very low 121.7 43.5 (50s) 130.8 A "he 
Acala-Tex. Rogers SM 31/32 5 70 Very low 117.5 41.9 (50s) 126? A \ 
(1) Remarks influenced by grade of cotton in each case +) 
(2) Average of yarn strength indices for 3 counts after correcting for differences attributed to staple length. (1935-6-'7 Regiowm 
Variety Series= 100) 

In. accordance with A. M.S, Cotton Yarn. Appearance Stand ards..A=Excellent, A— =Very Good, B+ Acceptah! 

B— =Poor. al 
i 
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es-of Cottons Grown In Texas During the 1940 Season 


sunshine, grown at College Station. characteristics of the various cottons, and it emphasizes 
5 4h In practically all cases the Acala cottons showed better the importance of the one-variety communities, where 
se oe Dreaking strength and strength index. these communities will concentrate on the production of a 
—e It should be interesting to all mill men to note these good variety of cottons. 
Fiber Characteristics 
Location Upper Weight Thin Tensile 
Reg A and quartile per walled strength X-ray Outstanding fiber characteristics 
kek Variety length inch fibers persq.inch 40% angle 
Inches Micrograms Percent 1000 Ibs. . Degrees 
ollege Station (5) 
) Rogers Acala 1.208 3.99 28.3 87.6 32.1 Good strength 
Coker. 100-3 1.218 4.25 32:8 78.6 37.6 About normal! 
oS Watson 1.049 4.74 31.4 68.8 $0.1 Very weak 
sa New Boykin 1.065 4.73 29.9 74.2 38.2 Weak 
‘ Mebane (A. D. Estate) 1.120 4.76 26.6 77.8 36.7 About normal 
Lankart 1.163 4.60 31.3 80.4 46.5 About normal 
Shatter Acala 1.200 3.80 31.6 77.8 38.0 Fine fbered 
as Sunshine 1.118 §.32 275 71.2 37.0 Coarse, weak 
Deltapine A (DPL 11-A) 1.198 4.46 25.7 79.2 $6.1 About norma! 
Stoneville 2B 1,199 4.24 26.3 86.4 31.6 Good strength, small angle 
Washington | 1.196 4.12 30.7 80.6 33.6 About norma! 
 Roldo Rowden 1.106 5.53 22.9 3 34.7 Coarse, mature 
Temple 
Rogers Acala 1.116 4.15 27.4 93.0 28.2 Excellent strength, small angk 
Mebane (A. D. Estate) 4.67 10.8 80.4 33.5 About norma! 
@ bryant Mebane 997 4.90 y 77.8 35.4 About normal 
Chett - 1,048 5.11 30.9 78.0 35.6 About norma! 
1 = New Boykin ) 982 4.74 32.8 77.8 34.8 About normal 
ae = Watson 1,005 5.21 28.3 70.0 37.8 Weak 
i. - Furguson 406 962 5.38 26.8 75.6 36.8 Coarse, slightly weak 
Ss Sunshine 1.073 5.54 27.8 71.4 34.2 Coarse, weak 
| Shafter Acala | 1.07 4.55 34.8 81.0 35.6 About normal 
: Lankhart 1.068 4.53 32.0 84.2 34.2 Good strength 
. Deltapine A (DPL 11-A) 1.069 4.51 27.8 84.6 32.8 Good strength 
Buckellew Mebane 1.017 5.14 26.4 72.2 37.5 Weak | 
Roldo Rowden 1.034 5.44 27.2 77.4 31.2 Coarse, fair strength, small angle 
Greenville 
4 “a Nucala 1.099 5.09 25.7 86.0 34.0 Good strength 
8 Lone Star D-2 1.118 5.16 24.2 79.0 35.4 About norma! 
a Lone Star P4-1-64 1.172 4.80 24.2 78.2 35.5 About normal 
j B.A. R. (Kekchi) 1.250 4.51 27.6 85.8 32.6 strength 
: ® Shafter Acala 1.230 4.12 27.7 76.0 38. Slightly weak 
: Furguson 406 1.035 4.92 23.7 69.6 38.2 Mature, very weak 
‘ & Rowden (Malone) 1.047 5.59 21.1 : 82:6 $5.6 Mature, coarse 
\ s Hog Round 1.086 5.11 22.3 76.8 35.8 Mature, slightly weak 
‘Jualla 1.10 5.01 22.7 77,0 37.9 About normal 
2 ‘ Watson 1.065 4.92 33.0 70.6 39.6 Weak 
\ 7 Sharp 1.131 5.16 29.4 76.0 35.7 Slightly weak 
3 Washington 1.167 4.44 56.7 84.0 29.9 Good strength, small angle 
R Stoneville 2B 1.206 4.23 31.9 88.4 32.0 Very good strength 
hillicothe 
4 -Rogers Acala 1.236 26.9 89.6 33.2 Very good strength 
R ; Shafter Acala 1.255 4.07 34.4 87.8 40.0 Very good strength, large angle 
\ ep, Mebane (A. D. Estate) 1.127 5.14 22.3 76.8 38.0 Shghtly weak 
4 Mebane 140 1.029 5.20 27.9 79.4 34.0 About normal 
Ry Qualla 1.196 4.88 23.6 69.2 40.7 Very weak, large angle 
“7 Watson 1.087 4.96 30.8 69.6 40.3 Very weak, large angle 
ictoria 
Shafter Acala_. 1.172 3.94 32.7 80.6 37.8 Fine fibered 
B4 \cala-Cody Lentz 1.090 4.11 28.8 87.8 31.8 Good strength, rather small angle 
B4 Acala-Hasselfield 1.095 4.32 31.7 80.4 34.8 | About normal 
“Ge 4. Acala-Rogers 111 1.092 4.10 30.0 90.2 29.9 Excellent strength, small angle 
A Acala-Tex. Rogers 1.149 4.11 40.0 56.5 $2.6 (sood strength 
+) Figures in parenthesis refer to count of yarn spun from the respective cottons. 
Rovio: \) Differences between means of approximately 2,700 pounds are required for significance (odds of 19 to 1) and of 3,500 pounds to 


be highly significant (odds of 99 to 1). 


Note: The above tests were made in the laboratories of the Agricultural Marketing Administration. Cotton Branch. at Colleve 


i s ‘ation, Texas in co-operation with the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
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What to Do About the Short Time Workers? 


By T. C BROCKLEMAN 


T the outset don’t get the idea that I know the 
A answer to the problem of what to do about 
workers that only want to work from three 
to four days a week during the present hot weather. 
I don’t know, and I don’t think anyone else knows. 
However, I do think that I may have some ideas 
from my own experience and from looking about in 
the textile towns of the South. The things I am 
about to say are purely my own opinions, to be 
taken for what they are worth. 


As background, I might say that I have worked 
long hours in textile mills, for as little as 15 cents 


_an hour, and for as long as 65 hours a week. I ve 


had lint and grease and sweat all over me, and I've 
blown myself off with the air hose (against regula- 
tions), and I’ve dogged it along with the rest when 
the weather got so hot it just was too hot to work. | 
nearly rubbed the end of my nose off before I got 
used to the lint. And I’ve cussed the boss for a so- 
and-so slave driver. 


Right now, though, the situation is a little bit 
different. The textile industry is just as much in 
this fight as are the gun factories, the plane facto- 
ries, arsenals, or the tank factories. It is true that 
an army fights with guns and bullets and bombs and 
planes and ships, but back of this primary material 
for killing there must be much more. 

So far as I know, there isn’t a single piece of 
equipment the armed forces use that doesn't in some 
way depend on some sort of textile equipment either 
in its manufacture or use. 


Dramatize the Part of Textiles 


To go into detail about the hundreds of uses for 
textiles in the armed forces would be monotonous. 
The mere listing of these uses would take up too 
much space. However, the management of mills can 
do much more to bring to the attention of their 


workers than any printed words. 


As a first suggestion to management in bringing 
home to their workers the importance of the job the 
textile workers have to do, | would suggest that the 
Bulletin Boards of the mills show the type of prod- 
uct the mill’s yarn or cloth is going into, and its 
importance to the armed forces. If the mill is mak- 
ing duck, show on the Bulletin Board some samples 


of duck as used by the Army or Navy, or Marines. — 


If it is combed yarn, show some of the finished uses 
of combed yarns as required by the Quartermaster 
Corps. 


Very few people will put out extra work or effort 
for an intangible something that they can’t see or 
feel. The ponderous generalities of politicians, who 
speak of “civil liberties—democracy—movement of 
the masses—-dangers of inflation—protection of our 
liberties, etc., etc.,”’ don’t mean much to the average 
textile worker, or the average citizen for that mat- 
ter. To arouse enthusiasm for any cause you've got 
to explain its aims in practical, understandable lan- 
guage. or illustrations. 


To speak of “protecting democracy” is nice, but 
to the textile worker who is tired and hot, this isn’t 
nearly so effective as showing him that the yarn or 
cloth will directly aid Johnny or Willie, who just a 
few short months ago were working on the next job, 
The average worker doesn’t give a damn about 
making the world safe for democracy, but if you 
can show him how he can help Sam or Joe slap 
down a few Jap rats or Nazis and win the war he 
will go all out. 


Workers Know Too Little About Product 


The majority of textile workers know only about 
the work they themselves are doing. In the opener 
room, for instance, the average worker thinks only 
of getting the cotton to the pickers, and keeping his 
job going so that he will not be fired. He doesn’t 
have any idea what that cotton will go into, or what 
its final destination will be. The same thing applies, 
with variations, throughout the mill. The workers 
in most cases are not intimately concerned with the 
final disposition of the product. They don’t realize 
the importance of their job. It hasn’t been brought 
down to them. : 


The textile workers of the South spring from a 


race of fighting people. The records of the number 


of fighting men today from the mills bears that out. 
and if the problem of production can be translated 
into individual responsibility, so that each worker 
can feel that he or she is producing for their own 
people, then production will increase. Let the 
worker know that what he is doing is important. 
That the extra effort on his part may mean the 
death of many enemies, and perhaps the salvation 
of his friends. 


| don't know, but | believe that if management 
would put out the effort to show each and every 
worker in the plant just how important the textile 
industry is to the war effort, that there would be 
much less trouble keeping the workers on the job. 
and that production would show a material increase. 
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OW and uniform air-friction ten- 

sion, characteristic of Barber- 
Colman spooling and warping 
equipment, insures best mainte- 
nance of yarn quality. There is less 
breakage and fewer knots, result- 
ing in better work at the slasher 
and straighter warps at the looms. 
| Cleaning devices break out gouts, | ; 
| bad piece-ups, and thick places, re- A - C 0 M A N | 
ducing loom stops and seconds to a ; 
very marked degree. Less help is 
| required to wind a given amount of : | 
yarn than on hand-operated equip- A Uj T M AT p 0 0 
ment. The “trident” system of 
handling cheeses gives best protec- | 
| tion against damaging yarn on the 

packages. These are some of the p be y D WA R R 
outstanding advantages of the 

| Barber-Colman System of Spooling 
+, and Warping—and are significant 
7 reasons why this equipment is valu- 
- able for maximum efficiency and 
production in making war goods. 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, jFLELEIN@ES, 8S. Ae 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Dorr Leaves Cotton-Textile Institute for War 
Manpower Board 


Goldthwaite H. Dorr, chairman and member of the 
board of directors of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
has resigned these positions in order to devote his full 
time to his duties as representative of the War Depart- 
ment on the War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Dorr became connected with the Institute as legal 
counsel in 1927 and was especially active during the NRA 
period. Following the resignation of George A. Sloan as 
president in 1935, he filled that position until the election 
of Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, subsequently becoming 
chairman of the board late in 1935. 

Mr. Dorr in his letter of resignation to Dr. Murchison 
states: | 

“T can hardly bring myself to write this—my resigna- 
tion from the chairmanship of the board of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. My association with the Institute has 
been such a long one and for me such a happy one. First 
and last I have had rather intimate contacts with quite a 
number of industries but none have had the individuality, 
the forthrightness, the good fellowship, the genius for 
threshing out differences of opinion with frankness and 


vigor and coming to a sound course of action that I have 


found among our Cotton-Textile friends. 

“There have been a lot of tough times, but there has 
never been a dull moment. I have appreciated so much 
the consideration and friendship of so many fine men. . 


“As I told you, now that I have committed myself to 


definite official responsibilities down here (Washington) 
as the War Department representative on the War Man- 
power Commission, I have felt it necessary to withdraw 
from my firm and feel that I should take the same action 
as to the board of the Institute.”’ : 


Louis Johnson Heads General Dyestuff 


Washington, D. C.—Leo T. Crowley, alien property 
custodian, has announced that he had had selected Col, 
Louis Johnson to serve as president of General Dyestuff 
Corp. of New York. Control of the corporation was seized 
by the custodian on July 6th. 

General Dyestuff, according to Mr. Crowley, is the 
sales agency of General Aniline & Film Corp., dye man- 
ufacturing firm formerly controlled by I. G. Farben, the 
German chemical trust, but: which has been under Gov- 
ernment control since March of this year. 

Colonel Johnson will assume his new duties immedi- 
ately. 


New Committees of American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Charlotte, N. C.—-Committees to serve the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the new year have 
been appointed by Herman Cone of Greensboro, new 
president of the organization, and were announced here 
by W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the As- 
sociation, 


They are as follows: OPA advisory committee, Herman 
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Cone, chairman, Hugh M. Comer, Scott Russell, C. A. 
Cannon, R. W. Arrington, R. D. Hall, Earle Stall; cotton 
promotion committee, Donald Comer, chairman, E. S. 
McKissick, George M. Wright, Sydney Bruce, W. H. 
Hightower; public relations committee, W. M. McLau- 
rine, chairman, George S. Henry, R. E. Henry, S. H. 
Swint, Donald Comer, W. N. Banks, Herman Cone; traf- 
hic committee, S. M. Beattie, chairman, Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., C. A. Cannon, W. H. Ruffin, D. W. Anderson, 
Robert Cole, Hugh M. Comer: net weight committee. 
Hugh M. Comer, chairman, Wm. E. Entwistle, R. A. 
Spaugh, Jr., E. L. Jones, and Ernest Rees; National Cot- 
ton Council, Hugh M. Comer, chairman, R. W. Symmes, 
Norman E., Elsas, Ernest Rees, A. K. Winget. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Herman Cone, 
representative, John A. Law, alternate; cotton committee, 
A. K. Winget, chairman, H. H. Greene, W. A. Floyd, B. 
J. Kane, C. A. Cannon; Southeastern Appeal Board, A. 
K. Winget; Joint Council of Arbitration, F. A. Williams 


-of New York: Worth Street Rules, D. A. Turner. of Co- 


lumbus, Ga. 


A. B. Emmert To Be Cotton Buyer for Riverside 
& Dan River 
A. B, Emmert, the past seven years manager of the 
Texas Cotton Growers’ Association, has been engaged by 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, of Danville, Va.. 
to succeed Henry Roediger as manager of its cotton de- 
partment. Mr. Emmert will assume his new duties the 
first of August and will have charge of buying cotton for 
one of the world’s largest mills, consuming more than 
200,000 bales annually. 


Starting at Paris, Tex., over 25 years ago, with the late 
firm of A eck & Moss, Mr. Emmert brings to the indus- 
try a wide experience. Later, he joined the Geo. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro. agency in Houston, serving as classer, 
table buyer, and executive in charge of domestic and ex- 
port shipment for ten years. After a brief interlude in the 
cotton business on his own account, under the firm name 
of Emmert & Grissom, he accepted the management of 
the Texas Co-Ops, or Texas Cotton Growers’ Association 
a place he has held for seven years. 


O. H. Clapp Resigns From Stein, Hall & Co. To 
Enter Government Service 


Oliver H. Clapp has resigned as an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of starches, gums and dextrines, and importers of 
burlap, to become associated with the Defense Supplies 


-Corp., Washington. Mr. Clapp has been in charge of the 


burlap division of Stein-Hall foreign department since last 
December, when Morris S. Rosenthal, a vice-president of 
the company, went to Washington to become assistant 
director of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

The management and supervision of Stein-Hall’s bur- 
lap division are now integrated in the foreign department 
under Cecil H. Coryat and Robert M. Stein, assistant 
vice-presidents, who. have headed that department for 
some time. 
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Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. ) 


High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 


from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate — 


Railroad. 
High grade gas, by-product, steam and 


domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 

the Interstate Railroad. 

A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Rail- 
road. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 


Old 


Kentucky 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal—Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 

Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C, & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domes- 
tic coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Ken- 
tucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. GENCO of producing districts. 


ANTHRACITE 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


—aa Branches 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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Acme Steel Shifts Pedersen 


K. J. Pedersen has just been transferred to Charlotte to 
handle sales in North and South Carolina, according to an 
announcement made by Frank H. Webb, Southeastern 
sales manager for Acme Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. The un- 
timely passing of I. G. German and 
the induction of G. R. Easley in the U. 
S. Army made the shift necessary. 

With Acme for. 20 years, Mr. Peder- 
sen has competently managed impor- 
tant industrial sales territories includ- 
ing his recent Florida assignment. 

“Red” Easley, on leave his 
Acme duties in South Carolina, is now 
in the Army in training to become an 
officer. Mr. Pedersen is a veteran of World War I, havin? 
enlisted in the Air Corps. in 1917. He saw service in 
France with the 1103rd Aero Squadron. Later he became 
an instructor in the Aerial Gunnery School at Tours, 
France. He joined Acme Steel in 1922. 


Mr. Pedersen will maintain headquarters at 2243 Sel- 
wyn Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wage-Hour Learner Regulations Amended 


Amendments to the general regulations governing the 
employment of learners have been issued by L. Metcalfe 
Walling, Administrator of the Wage-Hour and Public 
Contracts Division, U. S$. Department of Labor. 


Under the amended regulations, which became effective 
June 25th, learners must be listed on the employer's pay- 
roll in a separate group. Records of any experience they 
may have had within the previous five years must be kept 
by the employer in the form of individual statements 
signed by the learners. No certificate issued by the Ad- 
ministrator may authorize the employment of learners in 
more than one plant. In case of a serious violation, 
learner certificates shall be cancelled by the Administra- 
tor, 


Amendments to special learner regulations for the sin- 
gle pants, shirts and allied garments and women’s apparel 
industries, also issued, provide that learners may be em- 
ploved in certain occupations at rates lower than 40 cents 
an hour. 


According to the regulations, which become effective 
July 20th, special certificates authorizing the employment 
of learners in these industries may be issued by the Ad- 
ministrator when it appears that experienced workers are 
not available and that the employment of learners will 
not create unfair labor cOst advantages or depress work- 
ing standards established for experienced workers. 


Certificates may be issued for learners in the following 
occupations: machine operating (except cutting), press- 
ing, handsewing, and finishing operations involving hand- 
sewing. Provisions prescribing the number of learners 
permitted, the duration of the learning period, and mini- 
mum rates of pay varying between 25 and 32'4 cents per 
hour are included in the regulations. 
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Superintendent Has Narrow Escape 


Erwin R. Lehman, superintendent of the Langdale 
(Ala.) Mill of the West Point Mfg. Co., recently had, 
according to a report which has come to us, a very nar- 
row escape. 

He had retired an old overseer, upon a $25 per. week 
pension for life, but the man became dissatisfied for some 
reason. 

While Mr. Lehman was in conference with several of 
his men, including the storekeeper, the former overseer 
appeared with a shotgun, the shell of which he had re- 
loaded with small pieces of cut metal: 

He announced that he was going to kill Superintendent 
Lehman but the storekeeper pushed him through .a door 
which he slammed. The former overseer fired twice 


through the door, one charge tearing away a substantial, 


portion of one hip of the storekeeper: He then managed 
to get into the room and, before he could be overcome, 
snapped a .45 calibre pistol, at close range, at the chest 
of Superintendent Lehman, but fortunately both caps 
were defective. 

The former dverseer is now in jail but Mr. Lehman 
had an exceedingly close call and his storekeeper was 
badly injured. 


OBITUARY 


HOWARD COLMAN 


Rockford, [ll.—Howard Colman, president of Barber- 
Colman Co., of Rockford, and inventor of many textile 
devices and machines, died June 25th. 

Mr. Colman invented a hand knotter, and perfected a 
warp tying machine, automatic spoolers, and high speed 
warping machines. The use of these products has done 


‘much to speed up processing in textile mills. 


COMPTON - 


Fairforest, $. C.—James Dorman Compton, 39, suc- 
cumbed unexpectedly of a heart attack July 11th at his 
home in Fairforest. : 

Mr. Compton was assistant foreman of the Acme Loom 
Harness & Reed Co., of Greenville. He was a native of 
the Campobello section of Spartanburg County and was a 
member of the Fairforest Baptist Church. 


GIB. G. SLAUGHTER 


Charlotte, N. C.—Gibbons Glover Slaughter of 429 
Kast Kingston Avenue died July 15th at his home after 
an illness of two weeks. 

Mr. Slaughter, native of Person County, was a textile 
machinery manufacturers’ agent. He was prominently 
identified in Charlotte, having been active in the Rotarv 
Club. 

He formerly resided at Greenville, S. C., and acted as 
purchasing agent for a group of mills. He was one of the 
organizers of the Southern Textile Exposition. 
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STREAMLINED FOR POWER SAVING! 


The War Program of the Linited States demands from the textile industry of the country no 
small measure of co-operation, | 


In order to obtain the best results possible, the mill men have turned almost 100; to the use of 
those textile products which have proven themselves to be the best obtainable. 


Our records show that approximately 75°, of the cotton spinning spindles of the country are 
now equipped with the Original CUTLER Patented Power Saving Spinning Tape. 


The savings realized by the use of CUTLER Spinning Tape speak for themselves. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
Southern Representative 
M. BRADFORD HODGES 
P.O. BOX 752 ATLANTA, GA. 
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HENRY RIver, N. C.—One new Foster winder has been 
installed in the Henry River Mills here. 


LoweELt, N. C.-Beaunit Mills, Inc., of Lowell, have 
added 21 additional flat knitting machines recently. 


BURLINGTON, N. C,--Glenover Hosiery Mills, of this 
place, have increased their capacity from 20 to 30 ma- 
chines. | 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Lasley Hosiery’ Mills have in- 
stalled 25 additional circular knitting machines, bringing 
their total up to 74. 


Concorp, N. C.—Hoover Hosiery Co., manufacturer 
of full-fashioned hosiery, has added 14 circular knit 
seamless machines for the production of ladies’ hosiery. 

SPRING City, TENN.—Southern Silk Mills recently 
took a contract to manufacture 30,000 olive drab mos- 
quito bars for the Government. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Southland Hosiery Mill has 
been issued a permit to construct a 30x34-foot frame ad- 
dition to be used as a dye room. 

Vitta Rica, Ga.-Wortham Hosiery Mill has added 
nine more cifcular machines recently, for the production 
of half hose and women’s and children’s anklets. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—-Work was recently completed 
at the Charlotteville Woolen Mills on the installation of 
new and larger drying machines. 


McDonoucu, Ga.—At the McDonough Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of children’s fancy anklets, a number 


of machines have been added during the past six months, 


bringing their total of machines up to 132. 


RicHMoND, VaA.—Following the liquidation of the 
King Cotton Mills Corp., the Wortendyke Mfg. Co., of 
this city, is now engaged in the manufacture of army 
duck on 50 looms, it is reported. 

Crawrorp, GA.—-The Jefferson Mills No. 2 here is 
adding a large two-story building to the present plant. 
The latest type machinery will be installed in this annex, 
which will add to the capacity and efficiency of the plant. 


ITAscA, twine, mop. yarns and 
yarn, the Itasca Yarn Mull, Inc., is operating 2,800 spin- 


dles. Tom Tirado is president; R. D. Hughes, vice-presi- 
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Mill News 


dent; Geo. Wilson, treasurer; W. D. Massey, superin- 
tendent, 


KINGSVILLE, Tex.—The Kingsville Cotton Mill is now 
in operation here, with 2,440 spindles on the manufacture 
of cotton twines and webbing. Twelve looms are operat- 
ing on the webbing. Paul Danforth is the sole owner of 
the mill. 


NEWTON, N, C,.—Fire of undetermined origin severely 
damaged the Cilley Hosiery Mills, near the business dis- 
trict of the town, on July 11th. Several firemen were also 
painfully scalded fighting the fire, which started in the 
stock room. Exact damage is not known, but was esti- 
mated to be between $7,000 and $10,000. Machinery was 
damaged by water, and considerable manufactured stock 
was lost. The mill, owned and operated by J. H. P, Cil- 
ley, Jr., employed approximately 20 persons. The plant 
will be reopened as soon as repairs can be made. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
are planning to expand the volume of cotton yarn units, 
and has already enlarged this production. 

J. W. Sauer has been appointed the company’s. yarn 
representative in the Philadelphia territory, where he has 
been engaged in the cotton yarn business for over twenty 


years, 


Marion, N. C.—The name of the Blue Ridge Hosiery 
Mills has been changed to Hewitt Hosiery Mills. A. C. 


Hewitt and A. C. Hewitt, Jr., are the proprietors. They 


have 56 machines on plain and fancy anklets and sport 
hose, also crew socks and reverse wrap sport hose. Harry 
(. Belber Co. and Etting Bros. of New York are the sell- 
ing agents. 


TeLrForp, TENN.—Telford Knitting Mills are now 
operating here, with 100 Banner machines on the manu- 
facture of men’s 200-needle half hose. Auxiliary equip- 
ment includes 10 ribbers and 10 loopers. 

Thomas Cooper Smith is proprietor of the mill, with 
W. A. Thomas as superintendent. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—At the Balston Yarn Mills, Inc.. 
much improvement has been made in.recent months. The 
plant has been equipped with new floors, new. lighting, 
and has been painted throughout. The mill is making 


fine combed specialty yarns, a great deal of which is go- 


ing into war work. 

Wm. L. Balthis is president and treasurer: George R. 
Poston, vice-president; B. G. Groves, secretary; R. F. 
Gardner, superintendent; and J. P. Morton, overseer. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS 
EMERY = = _A Textile Necessity 


Meaxes possible a better product, 
frequently from lower grades of staple. 


ay 
al 


Production is often improved as much as 24 
to 3 per cent. Certified Climate has been 


known to pay for itself in less than a year. 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


a 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 

of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
' our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
i their interests . . especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 


of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 


reflect the craftsman's art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome: 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


| _ shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen ic. 


} | STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


| 285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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ersonal News 


Joseph L. Wright has been made superintendent of Re- 
public Cotton Mills Nos, 1 and 2, Great Falls, S. C. 


Lee F. Wynn is now overseer of spinning at Flint River 
Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga. 


P. G. Cox is now manager of the San Antonio Cotton 
Mills, Southton, Tex. 


Paul Danforth is now manager of the Kingsville (Tex. ) 
Cotton Mill. 


R. O. Ware is superintendent of the Kingsville (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills. 


R. D. Hughes is president and treasurer of the Itasca 
(Tex.) Yarn Mill. 


Spencer Ainsworth, formerly manager of the Gonzales 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills, is now president of that company. 


Floyd W. Jefferson, Jr., has been admitted as a partner 
in Iselin Jefferson Co., New York City. 


H. B. Clyburn, Jr., has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at Cannon Mills No. 5, Concord, N. C. 


B. E. Blackwell has been promoted to overseer of spin- 
ning at Cannon Mills No, 5, Concord, N. C. 


‘ 


Wm. J. Hammerslough has been elected a director of 
Burlington Mills Corp. 


L. M. Grimes has been elected vice-president of Daco- 
tah Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


Charles Reynolds has been promoted to the position of 
general superintendent of the Spindale Mills, Inc., Spin- 
dale, N.C. 


Noah W. Parker, a weaver at Mills Mill, Greenville, 5. 
C,, is a candidate for the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives. | 


L. C. Thomas is now assistant to Carl R. Harris, the 
vice-president and assistant treasurer of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C. 


Paul Grueber is now assistant general manager of the 
Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C., and Columbia, S. C., with 
- headquarters at Lyman. 


C. FE, Clark, formerly with Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va., is now acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity at the Quaker Meadow Mills, Hildebran, N. C. 


Geo. M. Wright, Jr., superintendent of Republic Cot- 
ton Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Great Falls, S. C., has entered the 
army and is now at Camp Jackson, S. C. 
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John M. Hamrick, textile executive, has been elected 
president of the Gaffney, S. C., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Chester McCallum. of the Bahnson Co.. Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., has become head of the production division of 
the Charlotte office of the War Production Board. 


Jack D. Marrow, formerly of Marrow & Son, overhaul- 
ing carding machinery, is now second shift overseer at 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


LD). Singleton Cook has resigned his position with the 
Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, Me., to become vice-president 
and manager of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


J. D. Burton, formerly overseer of spooling, winding 
and warping at Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
accepted a position with the Mathews Cotton Mill, of 
Greenwood, S. C, 


Hearne Swink, secretary of the Cannon Mills, Kannap-. 


olis, N. C., but a resident of China Grove, N. C., has been 
unanimously nominated by the Rowan County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee for County Commissioner. 


Geo. M. Perry, secretary of the Central (S. C.) Mills, 
has been named as employer representative on the Ad- 


visory Council of the South Carolina Unemployment. 


Compensation Commission. 


sam L. Diggle, Jr., son of the Charlotte yarn broker of 
the same name, has been promoted to lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserves. Before entering the armed forces he was 
manager of the Charlotte office of Acme Sales Co. 


Lt. Edward A. Quintard, N. C. State Textile School 
graduate, and former assistant superintendent of the 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has graduated as a pilot 
officer at the flying school at Turner Field, Albany, Ga. 


W. L. Clements, formerly superintendent. of the Lau- 
rens (5. C.) Cotton Mills, is now assistant superintendent 
of the Riverside Division of the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


W. Murray Clark, Jr., N. C. State College Textile 
graduate and recently with the Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 
N. C., is now in Northern Ireland with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 


B. Everett Jordan, secretary and treasurer of the Sell- 
ers Mig. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., is chairman. of the Board 
of Directors of the new Alamance County Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
a are Rugged, Accurate, — 
Write—Phone—Wire 


WA INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BANDING 


Gastonia, N. C. 


+ QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Precision Bobbins gauged for accuracy. Butts no smaller than 
1.200”, no larger than 1.215”. Eliminate unnecessary mis- 
transfers and shuttle spring breakage. | 


lf you are not acquainted, let us introduce Precision Bobbins 
to you. Samples promptly. 


For uninterrupted production— 
Precision Bobbins 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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F. S. Elliott is proprietor and superintendent of the 
new Hildebran Hosiery Mils, Hildebran, N. C. 


M. L. Church, of Charlotte, N. C., Southern represen- 
tative of the Catlin Yarn Co.. has been-elected a member 
of the National Boy Scout Council. 


E. W. Freeze, Jr., secretary and treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth Hosiery Mills, has been elected president of 
the new Rotary Club at Randleman, N. C. 


H. B. Kilgore, plant manager of the Brandon Mills, 
Woodruff, S. C., has been elected vice-president of the 
Rotary Club of Woodruff. 


Adrian L. Shuford, Jr., president of the Adrian Hosiery 
Mills, has been elected president of the Shuford National 
Bank, Newton, N. ©. 


T. Manley Whitener, president and treasurer of the 
Whenball Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C., has been install- 
ed as grand exalted ruler of Elks Lodge No. 1654, Hick- 
ory, N.C. 


}. Dan Smith, for 17 years overseer of spinning at 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga, is now overseer spin- 
and winding at Smithfield Mig. Co., Smithfield, 


ning 


Joe V. Moffitt has been elected president of the Daco- 


tah Cotton Mills. Inc.. Lexington, N. C., succeeding 


Chandler. who. it is understood, has sold his interest in 
the company. 
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A. E. Jury has been granted a leave of absence from his 
job as agent at the U. S. Rubber Co.'s Winnsboro, 5. C., 
plant, to take charge of the construction and operation 
of a large synthetic rubber plant. 


C. E. Ware, }r.; son of Chas. Ware, superintendent of 
Abernathy Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C., received his 
wings in the U, S. Air Corps on June 23rd at, Phoenix, 
Ariz. After attending Guilford College, Lieutenant Ware 
served for some time as paymaster in the mills. He was 
married to Miss Eula Brown of Statesville on June 19th. 


OBITUARY 
MRS. WALTER WOODWARD 


Greenville, S. C.—Mrs. Helen Louise Woodward, wife 
of Walter F. Woodward, of Curtis & Marble Co., textile 
finishing machinery, died here recently after-two years’ of 
declining health. She leaves, in addition to her husband, 
a son. Lieut. Walden F. Woodward. Burial was in Wor- 
cester, Mass., the former home of the family. 


THOMAS HOYLE PHILLIPS 


Newton, N. C.--Thomas Hoyle Phillips, 69, retired 
woolen mill operator, died suddenly at his home a few 
minutes after he had returned from a Hickory hospital 
after an operation. 

Mr. Phillips established a woolen mill at Blackburn 
and later moved it to Maiden, N, C., where he was afhil- 
iated. with the Carolina Mill. He leaves a widow and four 
sons. 


MRS. JAS. P. GOSSETT 


Mrs. Sallie Brown Gossett, widow of the late Jas. P. 


Gossett, of Williamston. S. C.. and Greenville, S. C., died | 


on the afternoon of July 4th. Interment was on July 5th 
in the Gossett family burial ground at Williamston, S. C. 

Of eight children born to Mr. and Mrs. Gossett, five 
are living: Benjamin Brown Gossett, of Charlotte, N. C.; 
Mrs. H. T. Crigler, of Greenville, S. C.; Ralph Gossett, 
of Greenville, S. C.;. Mrs. Thorne Clark, of Lincolnton, 
N. C., and Mrs. R. I. Dalton, of Charlotte, N.C. ‘Seven- 


teen grandchildren and nine great-grandchildren survive. 


()f her 14. erandsons. seven are serving in the United 
States armed forces. | 


W M.-P. CARGILL 


Gastonia, N. C-—Wm. P. Cargill, 56, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the Pee Dee Mills at Rock- 
ingham, N. C., because of il health, died at the home of 
his wife's father, C. S. Stowe, on July 13th, 

Mr. Cargill was born in 1886 at Piedmont, S. C., the 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. John H. Cargill. Early in 


life he began the study of textiles and soon became an 


efficient mill superintendent. He went to Gastonia about 
1924 as superintendent of the old Loray Mill, at that 
time one of the largest cotton textile manufacturing plants 
in the South. Jt has since become the Firestone Cotton 
Mills... Mr. Cargill left Gastonia in 1928, shortly before 
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the strike of April, 1929. He went to Shelbyville, Tenn., 

as superintendent of a mill. Later he went to Huntsville, 
F Ala., and from there to Sand Springs, Okla. It was from 
the latter place that he went to Rockingham in 1937 to 
. superintend the Pee Dee Mills. 


J. P. ABNEY 


Greenwood, S. C.J. P. Abney, 57, cotton mill execu- 
tive and prominent business man here for many years, 
died of a heart attack at his home July 12th. He ‘had 
been in declining health for some time. Mr. Abney was a 
native of Edgefield, now Saluda County, son of the late 
Joel R. Abney and Mrs. Nannie Clark Abney. After at- 
tending Wofford College three. years he entered the bank- 


, ing business here and served as bookkeeper, assistant 
oe cashier, cashier and president of the Farmers and Mer- 
f chants Bank and also cashier of the Bank of Greenwood. 


His career as a textile executive began in 1919 and at 

the time of his death he was president and treasurer of 

Grendel and Panola Mills here, Anderson Mill at Ahder- 

son, Belton Mill at Belton and Courtenay Mfg. Co. at 

’ Newry. Mr. Abney is survived by his widow, the former 

} Miss Susie Mathews, of this county; a daughter, Mrs. 

‘ Brandon Smith, of Anderson; a son, John Sidney Abney, 

Greenwood: two sisters, Mrs. Mattie A. Hartzog, and 

Mrs. Henry K. Thayer, Greenwood, and one brother, J. 

Richard Abney, Anderson; one grandchild, John Richard 
Fulp, Jr., also survives. 


EUGENE CROSS 
Marion, N. C.—Eugene Cross, Sr., 68, founder and 
president of the Cross Cotton Mills here, died July 5th of 
a heart attack at his home after an illness of seven years. 
Mr. Cross was a former Marion alderman, noted civic 


Tue fast, uniform performance of U $ 
high-efficiency bobbins, shuttles, cones 
and spools keeps production at its peak. 


leader and philanthropist, and although confined to his | Scientifically-made of best materials, 
‘ home for a number of years, continued his management | US products have maintained their 
of the mills and activity in the First Methodist Church, | superiority for eighty-five years. You 
of which he was chairman of the board of stewards. | can rely on their stamina and speed for 


He established the Eugene Cross school for children of | maximum, uninterrupted production. 
his employees and of other families. He was a member of 
the board of trustees of the Marion General Hospital, to 


j which he had contributed large sums of money. He also i S T I S F T I 
had constructed a swimming pool for use of the public. | ited A A ( . ( ) N 
Mr. Cross was a native of Scooba, Miss., the son of the 


late Jehu and Sarah Shotwell Cross. Interest in mechani- | | | G U A R A N T E E D 


cal engineering led him to Gastonia to learn the textile 
business. 
In 1902 he married Miss Kathleen Roans. of West 


Point, Miss, For some time he was superintendent of a 
mill there, then became manager of the Taylorsville Cot- BOBBIN & 


Samples on request 


ton Mills. | | 
In 1916 he moved to Marion to organize the Cross SHUTTLE 
: Cotton Mills and in 1917 began operations with 3,000: | 

spindles. The mills now operate 22,000 spindles 24 hours | 
a day. In 1929 he organized the Eugene Cross Co., an 
allied plant of the mills. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two sons, F. R. 
Cross and Eugene Cross, Jr., of Marion; a daughter, Mrs. 
J. H. Tyler, of Kinston; a sister,-Mrs.Roberia Geiger, of 
Jackson, Miss., and six grandchildren, 
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Cotton at Alexandria 


Another penalty for carelessness was narrowly 
averted when General Rommel was stopped just 
short of Alexandria, Egvpt, that is, if he has 
been stopped. 

More than three months ago we wrote United 
States Senator J. W. Bailey of North Carolina 
and asked him to, somehow, get through to the 
military authorities of Great Britain the sugges- 
tion that all cotton in northern Egypt. and espe- 
cially that in Alexandria, be moved through the 
Suez Canal or to southern Egypt. 

We asked Senator Bailey to call attention to, 
the fact that Germany and Italy were desper- 
ately in need of cotton and that they should not 
be allowed to find cotton in northern Egypt if 
they captured that area. 

We have no doubt that Senator Bailey passed 
on our suggestion but, from all accounts, the 
warehouses of Alexandria are today filled with 
cotton and although that cotton has not passed 
into the hands of the Nazi and aided them in 
their war effort, it almost became their property. 

The failure of the English to move that cotton 
was another piece of carelessness and is entitled 
to rank beside the actions of Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short at Pearl Harbor. 

We did our best to send a warning but realized 
that we do not cut much figure in military circles 
and that suggestions from us would not carry 
much weight with the brass hats. 

A careful study showed us that about 1,600,- 
000 bales of cotton will be raised this year in 
the Japanese occupied section of China and we 
knew how much that cotton would mean to Ja- 
pan. 
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We had the temerity to suggest to the Eco- 
nomic Warfare Board that if boll weevils were 
gathered in Texas and were dropped by our 
aviators over the Chinese cotton fields, which are 
held by Japan, they would greatly reduce the 
yield but we got exactly nowhere. 

We even called attention to the fact that there 
has never been any boll weevils in China and 
that the Japanese would not know how to pre- 
vent their multiplication but we doubt that even 
now there is a member of the Economic Warfare 
Board who knows the difference between a boll 
weevil and a June bug. 

To people who are conducting a war, cotton is 
an extremely important article. Japan is assured 
of a crop of more than 1,600,000 and Germany 
has almost grabbed a large supply which was 
carelessly allowed to remain in Alexandria. 


The FBI 

America could well afford to rise as one man 
and take off its hat to the FBI and its leader, J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

So many Government departments have, in 
recent years, been taken over by men who are 
not only inefficient but of doubtful loyalty, that 
we recognize very few as.entitled to the respect 
of citizens, but one department has, year after 
year, done outstanding work and that is the 
FBI, 

We doubt that many Americans realize what 
a difference there would be today if our FBI had 
not been efficient. 

The arrest of eight Nazi cahoteuis: who were 
recently landed upon our shores equipped to de- 
stroy things which were vital to our defense, is 
really a minor incident when compared to some 
of these other activities of the men under J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. 

They did not begin their work after Pear] 
Harbor but already knew the agents of our ene- 
mies and on December 8th moved upon them 
quietly but quickly. | 

The Japanese had planted in this country 
more than 2,000 agents, many of them former 
officers of their army, and had planned a great 
campaign of sabotage and destruction, but 
everywhere FBI men moved in upon them and 
before they could do any damage, all of the key 
Japanese agents were in detention camps. 

Some day the story of the round-up of German 
and Japanese agents will be written and the pub- 
lic will realize why, in the midst of such a gigan- 


tic manufacture of war materials. there have 


been so few accidents (?) and so little destruc- 
tion. 


We take off our hat to J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI men. 
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Near Scandal Over Synthetic Rubber 


Jesse Jones is said to be largely responsible 
for the small stock pile of rubber in the United 
States today because, as chairman of the RFC, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, he denied the request of 
the Army for loans with which to purchase large 
supplies of rubber. 

Jesse Jones’ Rubber Reserves Corp., manned 
and controlled to a large extent by men who in 
civil life held positions with companies interested 
in Texas petroleum, have approved 31 contracts 
for big synthetic rubber plants, some of them to 
cost $10,000,000, but with no expectation of 
obtaining synthetic rubber from any of them be- 
fore 1944. 

They refused to permit a Nebraska group, 
who could guarantee that they make equal qual- 
ity rubber from wheat, to obtain 150 tons of steel 
although they asked for no Government funds 
and said that they could begin the delivery in 
four months. | 

They blocked every effort of the Publica Corp. 
of Philadelphia to obtain steel for buildings, 
although they were making high grade rubber in 
a small plant which they had erected and were 
in position to supply rubber in four to six 
months. | 

When Dr. Houdry, chemical engineer of Phil- 
adelphia, the man who developed the method of 
making high octane gas through a petroleum 
cracking process, discovered a process of making 
rubber from petroleum at about half the cost of 
the process for which: the Texas plants were be- 


_ ing erected, the most that he could obtain from 


the Rubber Reserves Corp. was a two-hour visit 


from a representative who was not interested. 


enough to study the process. 

The Sun Oil Co. and the Vacuum Oil Co. sent 
their engineers and, upon the basis of their re- 
ports, were willing to build plants but were not 
permitted to obtain the necessary materials. 

The process which has been favored by the 
Rubber Reserves Corp. will 

(1) Require more than a billion of Govern- 

ment money. | | 

(2) Require 14 to 18 months to get into pro- 

duction as against 4 to 6 months for the 
other processes. 

(3) Require several times as much steel for 

buildings. | 

(4) Require far more vital materials for the 

production of rubber than the other proc- 
esses. | 

The Rubber Reserves Corp., although they 
were supposed to be working to secure a supply 
of synthetic rubber for the armed forces and the 
civilians of the United States, have favored the 
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process which would require the most Govern- 
ment money, the most steel and the use of the 
largest volume of essential materials. 

Can it be a concidence that many of the offi- 
cials of the Rubber Reserves Corp. had been 
affiliated in private life with the process which 
has been favored to the exclusion of less expen- 
sive and quicker processes of the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber? | 


A Builder of South Carolina 


J. S. Plowden, writing in The Observer, Green- 
ville, S. C., plays a well deserved tribute to the 
late John W. Arrington, founder of the Union 
Bleachery. 

Mr. Plowden lists Mr. Arrington among the 
Builders of South Carolina and sketches his in- 
teresting career. 

He also pays tribute to his three sons, John W. 
Arrington, Jr., R. W. Arrington and Nelson B. 
Arrington, who are civic minded and take the 
lead in many of the activities in their State and 
section, 


123 Days 


The next 123 days will have a vital influence 
upon the future of the world. 

From July 15th to November 15th, at which 
time the cold winds of Siberia can be expected to 
sweep down over Russia and bring snow and ice 
which will, as last winter, check the advance of 
the Germans, there are 123 days. 

If, when those 123 days have passed, Russia 
has not been entirely overrun and the Russian 
army has not been destroyed, Hitler and his gen- 
erals will know that it is the beginning of the end 
because they cannot survive another winter and 
prepare to meet the avalanche of weapons of war 
which the United States will have placed in the 
hands of its soldiers and their allies. 

The advance of Germany in Russia, within the 
past thirty days, makes the picture look dark and 
they may accomplish their purpose, but this ad- 
vance has been at a far less rate than last year 
and Germany has paid a terrific price in blood 
and men and materials. 

Ahead of them, are the Caucasus mountains, 
with difficult roads heavily fortified, and the 
sides of those mountains will be red with German 
blood before Hitler’s banners wave from their 
peaks. 

We know not what the next 123 days will wit- 
ness but before the winds and the snows sweep 
down over Russia many men will die and the 
future of our world and our liberty may be de- 
cided. 
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SELF-WEIGHTED 
WOOD TOP ROLLS 


The inexpensive long draft system, for use on either 
cotton or.spun rayon 


Made to correct weight for your yarns 


Covered with Leather or with DAYCO (Tempered) 


Roll Covering 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P. 0. Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


—-FOR- 


ROY NOBLE 


P.O. BOX 137 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 


HETHER its business or pleasure that 
brings you to Atlanta, you may be 
assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 


hotel requirement. Located just outside the 
city’s noise center, it offers an atmosphere 
of Peace and Quiet. 


Ww 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions . .. popular prices prevail in din- 
ing room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


PENN-TAN-= 
TOUGH and DEPENDABLE 
has set a high standard for 


Check Straps 


Every day it makes new friends as it proves its value in competi- 
tion with other Leathers. 

PENN-TAN is not on trial. It was used and abused for many months 
before it was offered generally to the Textile Trade. It is here to 
stay and serve the Textile Industry with one of the best straps ever 
made. 


_ The making of a satisfactory Check Strap has proved to be a diffi- 
| cult task for Tanners on account of the work ‘required of it. It can 


only be accomplished by starting with the very finest, heaviest 
hides, tanning them in a special tannage, and currying the Leather 
in a way best adapted for this work. 

Specify PENN-TAN the next time you order straps. If your aon 
doesn't have them, write direct. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WENTWORTH 4 
Double Duty Travelers | 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Ee Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 


National Ring Traveler Co. , 


3000 
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Army Cotton Covering Materials of 
‘Non-Clothing Nature 


By GEORGE BROUN 


COMFORTER COVER CLOTH 


HIS title is for differentiation between cotton mate- 

rials now being processed for military needs, which 

may be divided between essentially clothing and 
non-clothing materials. 

A brief discussion of difficulties now coming up in the 

processing of cotton covering materials for non-clothing 


uses. These materials may be listed as follows. The term- 


inology may not be exactly correct, but the textile finish- 
ing trade classifies them along these constructions: 

1. Comforter Covering Cloth—Runs around 5 yds. per 

lb. 

2. Mosquito Bars—-Made in two constructions varying 

around 2.50 and 3.80 yds. per lb. 

3. Mosquito Netting—Tricot Knit and Leno Weave 

Runs around 11 to 11.5 yds. per lb. 

The increasing importance of these processing problems 
now confronting the textile finishing plant officials and 
dyers of this country may be seen by the realization and 
needs for pertinent information as expressed in a recent 
meeting of the Piedmont Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, whereby they 
endeavored to carry out an open forum discussion on the 
processing of Defense Fabrics. 

The plant official who conducted this open forum dis- 
cussion was burdened with the necessity of using prepared 
questions which is not always conducive to wide-open dis- 
cussion, 

The writer observed this restraint and therefore toured 
the various reception centers after the banquet was over 
and the following discussion is based on one’ of the main 
technical subjects as discussed informally but very per- 
tinently. 

The type of goods under widest discussion was: ‘““Com- 
forter Covering Cloth,” and the fastness test that required 
the most attention of the dyers were in the order of their 
apparent importance: 

(1) Cold Water Fastness 

(2) Weather Exposure 

To familiarize the reader with these specifications, 
please see Quartermaster Corps P. Q. D. No. 17A—Ten- 
tative Specification, July 30, 1941, 
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Netting--Mosquito—Woven OD. 

See Paragraph E., E. 

Detail Requirements 

Color—The netting shall be evenly dyed an approved 
shade of olive drab and shall show good fastness when 
subjected to the following tests: 

K-la. Fastness to Weather 
10 days. 
Fastness to Water—Test to be conducted as 
outlined in Federal Specification CCC-T-191. 

The use of sulphur dyes is prohibited. 

E-6. Finish. | 

The netting shall be singed, well scoured, but not 
bleached, given a permanent finish of such a character as 
to make it resistant to slippage of the warp threads along 
the filling, and shall be sized to a character of finish equal 
to an approved sample. The permanent finishing mate- 
rials shall not be appreciably removed when laundered 
three times. in accordance with the procedure for cotton 
textiles given in Section XIV, Federal Specification CCC- 
T-191, nor shall any finishing materials subject to absorp- 
tion and retention of chlorine from laundry bleach solu- 
tion be used. See 


Samples to be:exposed for 


E-1lb. 


Federal Specification for Textiles, 
General Specification, Test Method. No, CCC-T-191a. 


Color Fastness 

1. General method of evaluation 

la. When no standard sample has been established, the 

tested specimen shall be compared with the original 
material and rated on the following basis: 

Good: No appreciable alteration of color. » 

Fair: Appreciable but not objectionable alteration of 
color. 

Poor: Objectionable alteration of color. 

The judgment of the inspector may be aided by com- 
parison with material from former satisfactory purchases 
if these are available. Such material should be tested at 
the same time and in the same way as the material to be 
graded. 

lb. When a standard sample has been established. 
specimens from the material to be graded, and from the 
standard shall be tested simultaneously and in the same 
way and rated in fastness on the following basis: 


32-A 


FINISHING 
| 


Satisfactory: Equal or superior to the standard in 
fastness. 

Unsatisfactory: Inferior to the standard in fastness. 
(3) Fastness to Weather 

A specimen of the material is exposed continuously for 
10 days (unless otherwise specified) at an angle of 45 


from the horizontal, facing south, on a roof or other un- | 


protected place. The fading is judged by comparison of 
the exposed specimen with unexposed material that has 
been set aside for the purpose. When comparison is to be 
made with a standard sample, if the specimen fades dis- 
tinctly less than the standard sample in some shorter 
period of exposure than the specified; it may be rated as 
of satisfactory fastness without continuing the exposure 
for the full period of time. 

(6) Fastness to Water 


A specimen of the colored material. measuring about 2 


by 4 inches is taken for test. Approximately 1 inch- 
square pieces of undyed wool, silk, rayon or bleached but 
not starched cotton cloth, as required to show staining, 
are sewed or otherwise firmly attached to it. The speci- 
men is immersed for 1 hour in distilled water at room 


URMA-AVFFMAN 
_PREUSIVN SEAKINGS 


BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST ne 


ing allits resources and 
its 31 years’ experience 
to the production of Pre- 
cision Bearings for Army, 
Navy and Air Corps units. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN., U. 5S. A.—FOUNDED 191) 


Distributed by 

CLAUDE B. 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


M. WALLACE as 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALAS 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


exposure, 


‘temperature. The change in color, staining of the white 


material. and the discoloration of the water are consid- 
ered in rating fastness to water. 


Starting from these specifications as outlined from 
CCC-T-191la as tentative tests for cold water and weather 
the Quartermaster Officials have gradually 
changed their evaluation and test methods especially on 
the cold water fastness. Until now the cold water test 
has been practically extended from a 1 hour immersion 
test to a 3 hour test. 


This continual experimentation with the cold water 
test gives: the dyers, finishers and the mill officials the 
jitters, especially as Comforter Covering Cloth is con- 
tracted on a very low cost basis, and once a plant formula 
is set up: that plant must keep production at a high speed 
to make a reasonable profit. 


If the dyer and plant officials must go into a huddle 
every day or so to adjust formulae of finishing procedure, 
low cost goods of this nature soon become a great burden 
and start creating deficits instead of a small profit. 

So with these troublesome problems coming up, the 
dyers have worked out satisfactory formulae for the 
weather exposure test and have found that Fadeométer 
light test are not satisfactory comparative test to use for 
weather exposure. On this matter of (Fadeometer) light 
test, the Quartermaster Corps Officials confirm. this point 
and have informed textile processing officials on. this 
point. 


Now as regarding the fastness test to cold water, the 
dyers and mill officials have had a bad case of “‘jitters”’ 


and rightly, for in many cases the original processed sam- . 


ples were approved, but gradually this and the evaluating 
methods used by the Quartermaster Corps have become 
increasingly rigid, thus catching many dyer off guard and 
causing the mill officials headaches with rejections on the 
finished material. 


> 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus, Ohio 
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Discussion with one of the most practical and shrewd- 
est dyers brought out a very valuable recipe for any 
textile chemist, dyer or mill official to use: Read: over 
your specification; if there is no comparative dyed swatch 
to make test against—-just make your test’ method 
“tougher” than the Quartermaster Specifications-—then 
you are always on fairly safe ground. That was sound 
advice, so to further illustrate this point of cold water 
fastness, he took a piece of finished dyed goods, folded a 
piece of bleached white unsized cotton cloth in it; then 
“worked” these goods for oné hour in a beaker of tap 
water (temperature—summer—around 85 to 90° F.) If 
the white cloth showed staining from dyed shade when 
dried, then these goods were refinished until they :passed 
this test. Furthermore, if there was a distinct coloration 


in the beaker where the goods were immersed and worked 


for one hour the dyer required the goods to be refinished. 
Naturally with such precautions taken, this dyer’s plant 
was practically free of rejection due to poor cold water 
fastness. 
So you can see that the Quartermaster Corps have 
their side of this question, and it is only those plants that 


wish to “squeeze by” on a specification are usually the 


ones hardest hit. 
There are various processing methods for the handling 
of the Comforter Cloth. These might be listed: 


1. Jigg-Dveing. 
2. Pad-Jigg Dyeing. 


Pad. 


(1) For the easy way of handling, the jigg method is 
verv desirable as an evenly dyed goods may be ob- 
tained, but the time and dyeing costs are consid- 
erably greater plus low production. 


(2) The pad-jigg method of padding the color then 
running goods onto a shell and giving two or four 
ends in the jigg is just about as slow and expensive 
as the straight jigg method and require extra dye- 
house help for handling goods on a large produe- 
tion basis. 


(3) The ideal dyeing procedure is the padding method, 
but this is where the difficulties arise because a 
plant official will want to use high speed pads, and 
the color must have uniform exhaust rate plus 
freedom from ‘marking’ while dyed and wet 
either on the fold or batched in a box. 


Interesting observations noted have shown some of the 
most expensive fast-to-light direct color combinations as 
the poorest in meeting these rigid pad dyeing require- 
ments. Thése color formulae tend to dirty the cloth 
guides, dry cans and show noticeable ‘“‘endiness”’ or color 
variations throughout a color mix. This may be explained 
by the fact that these types of fast-to-light colors usually 


have low exhaust rates and therefore require a heavy 


amount of color in the preparation of the color mix in 
the pad box. 


As one dyer expressed it, a majority of dyers and tech- 
nical experts (better known as dyestuff demonstrators) 
have taken it as an insult to their profession and integrity 


EQUIP Your Band Driven Frames 
WITH Kasily-Installed, Low Cost 


MEADOWS 


Prepare now to take care of those orders for Ducks, Osna- 
burgs, camouflage and bag cloth, etc., with a minimum of 
trouble and expense caused by added traveler drag on spin- 
dles—stretching bands—waste caused by slack bands. 


Equip your band driven frames with the equivalent of tape 
drives. The COST is surprisingly LOW—the RESULTS remark- 
ably HIGH! 


Write for details .. . No obligation for Stroboscop'c demon- 
stration in your own plant. 


POST OFFICE BOX 4354 
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Meadows Tension Pulleys Insure: 


@ Uniform Spindle Speed, Uniform Twist At All Times @ 
No Soft or Slack Yarn Due to Band Slippage @ No Damp 
Weather, Dry Weather or Monday Morning Band Trouble @ 
Lubrication Necessary Only Once a Year @ No Doffing of 
Frames Necessary for Installation @ Equipped Exclusively 
with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings @ Prelubricated and 
Unconditionally Guaranteed for One Year. 
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to be sent on a direct color job as they considered them- 
selves suitable only for vat or napthol color demonstra- 
tions. So maybe that dyer hit the nail on the head: our 
leading finishing plant officials, dyers and dyestuff com- 
panies have not thought through clearly on this job of 
dyeing and finishing of Comforter Covering Cloth and 
the Quartermaster Corps will make our technical experts 
do some real study as.this job can be done, and is being 
carried out successfully, inexpensively using selected 
direct colors that pass the necessary specifications, and 
the job does not require the elaborate pigment color pro- 
cedure which is rather expensive for these cheaper goods. 


AATCC Annual Meeting Cancelled 


At the last session of the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, which occurred 
in New York City on June 27th, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted cancelling this year’s annual meeting, 
which was scheduled to be held in. Atlantic City on Octo- 
ber 8 to 11, 1942. This step was taken at the suggestion 
of Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, in keeping with the Government’s policy 
to eliminate all conventions which involved extensive 
traveling on the part of delegates. The council is glad to 
co-operate with the wishes of the Government in this re- 
spect but regrets that the technical program which was 
planned for the convention cannot be held, because it was 
to be devoted entirely to the technical aspects of the na- 
tion's defense effort insofar as the textile industry is con- 
cerned, 

The council voted to continue the intersectional tech- 
nical contest, which will be conducted by the publication 
of the various contest papers in the Official Proceedings 
of the Association. Each section's contribution will be 
judged by the staff of elected judges and winners will be 
announced in a subsequent issue. 


You can depend upon a product that is 
always the same. And when that product 
is superior in the way it does its- job— 
- you've gotsomething. Champion Leather 
Products are that kind. Textile experts 
have engineered every detail to meet 
your needs... Conclusive proof of Cham- 
pion Products’ unvarying 
dependability is a matter 
of record, wherever used. 
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Elect George McCarty AATCC Unit Officer 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Presentation of two motion pic- 
tures on cotton textiles, a round-table discussion of cur- 
rent problems and election of a new secretary marked a 
meeting here of the South Central Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

George McCarty, of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
(Chattanooga, was elected secretary to succeed Dan A. 
Torrence, Jr., who was called to active military duty 
shortly after the last quarterly meeting. Mr. Torrence, 
who was with the Ciba Co.,, is a first lieutenant. 

Motion pictures shown were The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute’s sound film in natural colors, ‘‘Threads of a Nation,’ 
dealing with the importance of cotton American life, 
and a film produced by Fruit of the Loom, Inc., dealing 
with the — of cotton cloth. 


Report Mills Violating Federal Law 


Raleigh. N. C.—Out of 25 North Carolina textile mills 
investigated during June, 15 were found inviolation of 
the Federal wage-hour law, the State Labor Commissioner 
reported. 

Nine of the mills found violating provisions of the act 
made voluntary restitution of back wages of $10,924 to 
249 employ ees 

Shuford said 432 textile mills covering 140,328 em- 
ployees had been inspected in the last eight months. 


Ed. S. Kempton Buys Stewart Machine Co. 


Kdward S. Kempton and associates have purchased the 
Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C., from the estate of 
the late W. Clyde Stewart, and will operate it under the 
name of Stewart Machine Co., Inc. 

Mr. Kempton will act as secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the corporation, and will continue to 
operate the plant to make ring-holders, bolsters, whorls, 


UNIFORMITY 


D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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lifting rods, bushings, and special textile machine work. 
A substantial part of the production of the plant is on 
defense work. 

The company owns and operates their own. foundry in 


connection with the machine shop, and employs between 


75 and 100 men. 

This is Mr. Kempton’s 25th year in the textile, textile 
machinery and allied lines. He now owns and operates 
the Kempton Parts & Spring Co., of Gastonia, and will 
continue to operate that business in addition to the Stew- 
art Machine Co., Inc. 


May Dispose of Stocks of Burlap 


The Textile Branch of the WPB has explained how a 
person owning frozen stocks of burlap may sell or use 
such burlap under Conservation Order M-47. 


1. He may sell it to the Army, Navy or other agencies 


listed in Paragraph (c) (3) of the order without WPB 
authorization. Such an order need not carry a preference 
rating, 

2. He may‘use it to fill orders rated A-1-c or higher for 
burlap, provided he is authorized to do so by WPB. In 
applying for such authorization, the burlap owner should 
state to WPB what the burlap is to be used for, the per- 
son or agency that placed the order, and the burlap pref- 
erence rating which accompanied the order. 

Both the above points refer to frozen burlap—that 1s, 


the unbroken bales of burlap over 10 bales that the order 


freezes in the hands of the owner. 

Frozen burlap is different from stockpile burlap—that 
is, burlap set aside by importers under the order. Such 
burlap may be drawn from stockpile without WPB au- 
thorization by any person who holds a preterence rating 
of A-l-c or higher for burlap. 


Fred Decker, Jr., Writes Article for Apparel Arts 


Fred A, Decker, |r., son of the Charlotte, N. C., repre- 
sentative of Textile Specialty Co., and now employed by 
American Viscose Corp. at Parkersburg, W. Va., as a 
textile engineer, has written a very interesting article for 
Apparel- Arts. YVhis trade paper previews authentic Es- 
quire fashions, and as evidence of its class, it sells for 
$1.50 per copy. 

The article by Mr. Decker has as its aim the enlight- 
enment of store managers, buyers, clerks, etc., on the new 
developments in synthetic fibers that they may come into 
contact with in clothing. Among the fibers mentioned, 
with their end use explained, are fiberglass, aralac, vin- 
von, nylon and rayon. 


Mr. Decker ts a graduate of N.C. State College Tex- 


tile School, and is a member of Phi Psi, national honorary 
textile fraternity. 


WPB Textile Expert Resigns To Open Own 
Business in Capital 


Washington, D. C.—Raymond G. Daly, who has been 
a senior priority specialist assigned to the Textile Division 
of the War Production Board since September, has re- 
signed to establish in Washington a textile consulting 
business on his own account. His offices will be at 1024 


- Vermont avenue. 
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Many processors and finishers 
of textiles working on govern- 
ment orders are depending on 
Onyx products and Onyx chem- 


ists and technicians to meet 


specification and production de- 


mands. Rapidly changing con- 


ditions in all of the raw material 
fields make very necessary the 
closest cooperation between 
Onyx technicians and the tex- 
tile plants to keep production 
going. Mills and finishing plants 
are urged to consult with us on 
their processing and finishing 
problems. Onyx research and 
production facilities are at your 
service. We are helping others, 
perhaps we can help you. Your 


inquiries are solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
New England Office: 
511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte Office: 
121 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 
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~Weevils Not Heavy in Delta 


State College, Miss.—Although boll 
weevils are generally distributed over 
most of Mississippi, the infestation is 
considerably less than 1941, accord- 
ing to the State Plant Board. Inspec- 
of the board and Government 
entomologists examined 109 farms in 
43. counties In one. period, finding 
weevils on 68. 

(On 


tors 


34, weevils averaged 88 per 
acre, as compared with 96 per ecre a 
week ago, and 384 per acre on this 
date last year. The remaining 34 in- 
fested farms had squares large enough 
for puncturing with an average of 7 
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per cent infestation as compared with 
17 per cent last year. 

Few infestations were found in the 
counties along the northern border of 
the State, and in some Delta counties. 
but elsewhere the infestation was 
rather general, though light. In Wash- 
ington County weevils averaged four 
per acre as compared with 40 per 
aere in 1941. Only on one farm out 
of the 109 was the infestation high 
enough to warrant poisoning. 

The importance of making careful 


infestation counts before poisoning 


was. emphasized. by Dr...Lyle,..who 
termed it unpatriotic to waste poison 
this year when it is so widely needed. 


British Fear Loss of Cotton 
Stocks 


London. — British textile interests 
are anxiously following the latest re- 
ports on the battle for Egypt—mind- 
ful of the possibility that the Egyp- 
tian cotton crop could be “scorched” 
out of circulation. 


These trade circles said there was a 


-considerable carryover from previous 


crops in various parts of Egypt which 
would be a great prize for the Axis, 
who are known to be very short of 
the natural fibre. 


(The New York Cotton Exchange 
said the carryover of Egyptian cotton 
in public storage at Alexandria alone 
amounted to: 900,000 bales on July 
31, 1941. New York cotton sources 
estimated that the fate of 2,500,000 
bales of long staple cotton was in 
question because of the battle for 
Egypt). 


Meanwhile the organization of 
planned production. of cotton cloths 
for the “utility” trade was getting 
into stride, and ‘directed’ orders 
were being sent. by the Cotton Con- 
trol to spinners and manufacturers of 
the yarns and fabrics concerned. 


Manchester reported that ordinary 
commercial buyers made little im- 
pression on their order books. Ship- 
pers were pressing for a decision on 
frustrated goods. The labor supply 
was moving but not sufficiently to en- 
able existing commitments to be 
worked off comfortably, Demand still 
was mainly for goods woven from 
coarse and medium yarns. 


“ 


Opening for Cotton Grader ’ 
Want vounge man with 1 or 2 years’ 
textile school education to grade 
and staple cotton during the cotton } 
movement, and to spend balance of 
time learning mill business. Fine | 
opportunity in large Southern. mill. 

Address ‘‘Grader,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. | 
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PHOTO BADGES 
for Employee Identification 
Complete Line, to meet your 

individual requirements 


Write, wire or phone i 
PROVENCE-JARRARD CO. 

Greenville, S. C. i 


WANTED 

' Second Hand familiar with D2 and ! 

D3 combers in South Carolina mill 

containing 130 cards, 

Address ‘‘Second Hand,”’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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FIBRE 


Classitied Department 


S512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


e 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


FOR SALE 


9. Bates 72” Four Cylinder Gar- 
| netts with Model B Feeder, me- 
tallic breasts, diagonal feed. | 
i— Textile 74” Two Bowl Press Roll. 
t—Rodney Hunt 8 String Rope | 
Washer. 
i—Cloth Dryer, 72”. 
2_-Saco-Lowell Rag or Shoddy 
Pickers. 
1—48” Wool Opener. 
| 
| 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


Providence, R. |. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


are constantly improved. That's 
why Batson serves many of the 
large progressive and exacting ) 
| milis. 


Start now with any size order. 


BATSON 


} Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


| EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
| 514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D.C. 


Paul B. Eaton 
Former Member Examining Corps. 
U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 
Four experienced Card Grinders. © 4 
} (juaranteed pay 60c per hour. Mills } 
now. running 6 days. per week, 4 

hours per day, three ‘shifts... Addi- | 
tional compensation through bonu- 


~ GRANITE FALLS MFG. CO. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


> 
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TIME STUDY MAN | 
| 


Experineced in point system and 
piece work wage incentive installa- 
tions in cotton and woolen spinning, } 
weaving and finishing departments. 
Applicants should furnish details of 
their experience, age, recent photo- 
graph, names of past and present | 
employers who will not be contact- 
ed without applicant's permission. 
State salary desired. Location— 
middle South. Selection to be made 
| 
| 
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at early date. 


Write “Box L-H,”’ 
; c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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for 6 machines. 


CLAUDE B. WILLIAMS 


FOR SALE 
i~—-Chenille Sewing Machines. 
|—-Hemmer. 
] Motor with V-Belt Drive. 
i—Shaft with Grooved Pulleys. i 
i—Maple Top Table with openings i 


P. O. Box 371 Monroe, N. C. 


ELECTRICIAN WANTED 
ixxperienced Electrician wanted to 
take charge of regular maintenance 
and repair of electrical equipment. 
Permanent job; good opportunity 
for right man. Only men with ex- 
perience need apply. 

MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 

Huntsville, Ala. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Cloth 
Room 8 years’ experience on gauze, 
sheeting, duck and cord. High school 
education: two years cotton textile 
evening school weaving and cloth room 
82 years old; draft exempt. Married. Ad- 
dress “Cloth Room,"’ c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


SITUATION WANTED—Night Superin- 
tendent wants to change. Have had 16 
vears’ experience in yarn mills. Age 42; 
married; sober, Write Da, Mt 
Pleasant, N. C. 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super-Su- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G B C” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
“GBC” Spectat ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

“G BC” CEMENT 
Hout’s GLUE 
Canvas Luc Strap 
DayTOoNn “THOROUGHBRED” Loom 
SUPPLIES 

Dayton V-BELtTs AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE fompany 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Brow- 
nell Twisting, Ring Twisting, Winding 
and Packing. Many years’ experience 
on Cotton and Waste Yarns. Used to 
all numbers and mixes. Experienced on 
short orders. Ability to improve pro- 
duction and lower costs. Satisfied with 
present employer as far as job is con- 
cerned but unable to get proper hous- 
ing. Draft exempt. Address ‘‘Box 104,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic 
for cotton mill or bleachery, Can handle 
steam or electric and general mainte- 
nance. Best of references. Not subject 
to draft. Address ‘“‘L. P. C.,” c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT wants connections 
With yarn mill or plain weave mill. 
Long years. real practical experience; 
Can handle any class of help and posi- 
tively produce at satisfving cost. Best 
of references. Work any grade of cotton. 
Age 49; have family; strictly clean hab- 
its. 1. C. S, graduate. Reasonable salary. 
(‘an increase efficiency of help and ma- 
chinery. Address “‘Producer,” c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT Available—20 years 
in mill; 10 years as superintendent, 
plain and fancy weaving, all types 
blends and synthetics. A-1l references. 
oS, married. Prefer Carolinas. Consider 
overseer’s job large mill. Address ‘'C. Y 
J...’ ¢/0 Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT—<Age 35; 3-A. Plain 
and fancy weaving; finishing; cost. 17 
years’ experience. Address “‘F-M.,”’ c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT wants change. Now 


employed. Very best references. Can 
get quantity and quality at low cost. 


Address “‘S-R,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER CARDING wants change. 
Now employed as carder; ‘experienced 
on all makes of machinery. Good refer- 
ence. Address “C-R,"’ c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WAN TED—Position in mill cotton de- 
partment. Broad experience in: buying, 
classing and hedging. Now emploved 
and with present organization past fif- — 
teen vears but desirous of making 
change. Can furnish best of references. 
Address ‘‘Box G-%,”" ¢/o Textile Bulle- 
tin 


WAN TED—Position as Cloth Room Over-. 
seer: age 33. now emploved but desire 
change. Married, sober, have one child. 
15 years’ experience with twills, sheet- 
ings, jeans. Prefer the Carolinas. Refer- 
ences upon request. Address “Over- 
seer,’’ c/o Textile Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET : NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


* Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Towelinge—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PLOOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Good Markets 


New York.——Practically all branches of the cotton gray 
goods market have been quiet for several weeks, and little 
significant action is expected for at least some time to 
come, according to market interests. 


Specific ceiling prices have been imposed on a list of 
1,700 cotton goods items including both gray and colored 
items in Amendment No. 6 to Price Schedule 118, issued 
by the Office of Price Administration. The amendment is 
the most comprehensive yet issued in providing the indus- 
try with exact maximum values to take the place of the 
original 118 schedule, issued in April, and which required 
mills to go back to their own selling prices of last summer 
and adjust them to raw material cost changes. 


The present schedule is devoted heavily to pricing of 
blankets, on which the effective date is May 4th last. 
Also a large section goes to terry woven goods and towels, 
while various colored goods items such as corduroys, 
whipcords, and cottonades are also included. In addition, 
specific prices are provided for carded yarn fancies in- 
cluding shirting fancies, certain gabardines and dobbies, 
drapery fabrics, brassiere cloths, dotted swisses, waffle 
cloths, piques other than those covered by Schedule 35, 
seersuckers, carded lawns, pongees, marquisettes, um- 
brella cloths, raincoat twill, and narrow and heavy dob- 
bies.. On all these goods the effective date is July 13. 


Whether production can be increased further, or can 
even be maintained at its present level, is a matter for 
conjecture, it is reported. With heat levels high through- 
out the South, workers who have been working six and 


sometimes seven days a week are not up to full produc- 


tion, and cases have been noted where workers are report- 
ing only four or five days. 


Another factor that may affect production is that after 
forced production schedules over a long period have re- 
sulted in an inevitable reduction in machinery efficiency. 
Overhauling programs have been upset, materials are slow 
in arriving at the mills, and the draft has been taking an 


increasing number of the better productive workers. . 


Generally, the textile industry has been affected less 
than a great many industries by the war. There is little 
likelihood of serious displacement, and many marginal 
mills that could not stay in business in normal times are 
showing a profit now. 


J.P. STEVENS &C0., Inc. 
fabrics for diversified uses . 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia._-Of interest to cotton yarn manufactur- 
ers, particularly the combed yarn branch of the industry, 
is the fact that practically all the Yazoo- Mississippi Delta 
crop this year will be marked as such. This should go a 
long way toward clearing up a situation that has caused 
some concern in the past, when irrigated cotton has been 
shipped into the Memphis area, the tags destroyed or 
changed, and has reached the mills for Delta cotton. That 
there is definitely a difference in running quality of the 
irrigated has been definitely shown in reports from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The statement from F. L. Gerdes. chairman of the 
Delta Council Bale Identification Association, is as fol- 
lows: 


‘We have already sold 600,000 tags for the’ present 
season and many have been delivered. During the month 
of July a great effort will be made to distribute an addi- 
tional 100,000 tags which practically will mark the entire 
Delta crop. We are well satisfied with the result and the 
success that we have enjoyed this year assures the con- 
tinuation of the identification program,” Mr. Gerdes said. 


‘This year because of the great volume of business a 
reduction has been given on the price of the gin tags. 
This reduction totals more than $2,500. No charge is 
being made this vear for the imprinting of the gin name 
and a reduction of $2 a thousand has been given on any 
quantities of tags over the first 1,000. This reduction 
applies only to orders-imprinted with one gin name. In 
addition to the above reductions a 5 per cent discount is 
given on-the cost of the tags when the bill is paid within 
30 days of delivery,” he explained. 


The Delta Council Bale Identification Association is a 
co-operative of Delta ginners. 

Nearing.the completion of the first half of July, usually 
one of the quietest periods of the year in the sale cotton 
yarn business, distributors and spinners report that the 
industry continues in a sound condition with new buying 
exceeding the May and June estimates. 


The majority of spinners state that they entered the 
second half of 1942 with relatively few scheduled deliv- 
eries being delayed and that among regular consumers, 
little or no price resistance has been experienced. 


Consumers’, dealers’ and yarn mills’ stocks are by no 
means unwieldy, and finished cotton items made from 
sale yarns have, for the most part, been in steady distri- 
bution. There has seldom been less complaint than now, 
as to collections, ete. 


CAP BAR FINGERS, LEVER SCREWS 
AND LEVER ARMS 


REPAIRED 
by Special Method—Good As New 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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Teeth Ground This Way 
Save Gnashing Yours 


Here’s another reason why Wissco Card Clothing 
Saves wear on your teeth, and furrows on your 
brow. 

Wissco staples are ground sharp, and abvso- 
lately uniform. 

To get these perfect points, the teeth are 
| ground on most modern equipment. We our- 
| selves machine and set our own grinding cylinders 
—to get them the way they should be. 

Then experts who have spent long years 
acquiring their skill control the grinding with 
meticulous care. 

If for your war production you want card 
clothing not made to a price, but to a low cost 
per year, send us a trial order. Then you decide 
| for yourself. Write Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York Citw—or 


| Buffalo, Worcester, Chicago, San Francisco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


CARD CLOTHING 
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CORN SUGA 


GUMS, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
SPARTANBURG, 


INES, 
CORN ST ARCHES, pDEXTR 


CES; ATLANTA: 


~- 
ose? 


A properly executed ex- 
tension of the Preference 
Rating you should have, 
must be part of each or- 
der, Also, check up on the 
“End Use’’ of your prod- 
uct, 


Sou 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S.C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


OTERLING RING TRAVELER 


Factors Affecting Twist Per Inch in Spinning 
(Continued from Page 14) 


100” of yarn would then have actually applied the twist 
to only 93”, thus giving more turns than had been 
planned. 

If contraction were the only modifying factor influenc- 
ing turns per inch, full allowance would have to be made 
for it. However, there are actually two other influencing 
factors which tend ‘to offset the effect of contraction. 
These are (1) traveler lag and (2) tape slippage. 

Therefore, in addition to the normal mechanical ar- 
rangement of the spinning frame there are three variables 
which govern the number of turns per inch actually spun 
into a yarn: 

(1) Twétst contraction. This varies with the twist mul- 

tiplier employed and tends to mcrease turns per 
inch, 


(2) Traveler lag. This varies with the twist per inch 
and the bobbin diameter. Its effect is to reduce 
twist. | 

(3) Tape slippage. This will vary with local conditions 
and its effect will be to reduce twist. 

It is obvious, then, that the normal method of making 

twist calculations will give correct results only when items 
(2) and (3) exactly offset the influence of item (1). 


Traveler Lag 


It has already been shown how contraction increases | 


twist and, no doubt, mill men in general are familiar with 
this fact; but we are of the opinion that there is much less 
general knowledge in regard to the part that traveler lag 
plays in the matter of twist insertion. 

Perhaps the best way to bring out the facts clearly is 
by an example: ee 

Let us suppose that a mill is spinning 20s warp with a 
twist multiplier of 4.60. The spindle speed is 9375 R.P.M. 
The diameter of the empty bobbin is }2” and the full 
bobbin has a diameter of 2”. 


The front roll speed, neglecting twist contraction, 


9375 
would be -—— 145 R.P.M. 
4.00\/ 3.1416 
Inches per minute delivered by front roll — 145 
3.1416 = 456° 
Circumference full bobbin = 2” * 3.1416 — 6.29” 
Circumference empty bobbin = {2” 3.1416 


R.P.M. of traveler required for winding on full bobbin 
456 
72.5 R.P.M. (Traveler lag) 
6.29 
R.P.M.-of traveler required for winding on empty bob- 
456 
bin = 154.5 R-P.M. (Traveler lag) 
2.95 
In other words, instead of 9375 R.P.M. available for 
inserting twist when spinning on the bare bobbin there 
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will be only 9375— 154.5 = 9220.5 R.P.M. On the full 
bobbin the revolutions available for inserting twist will be 
9375 — 72.5 = 9302.5. 


Let us examine what this means in terms of twist per 
inch. The desired twist was 4.60\/20 =— 20.60 T.P.I. 


9302.5 
The twist on the full bobbin would be —-———- = 20.40 
456 
9220.5 
T.P.1. The twist on the bare bobbin would be ———— = 
456 


20.20 T.P.I. 


This illustrates clearly the fact that the twist in the 
yarn at the beginning of the bobbin is less than on the 


outside of the bobbin. The average twist would be 20.30 


or a decrease of 1.46% from the twist desired. 


While this is not a very large amount in this particular 
case, coarser yarns with less twist and a smaller relative 
bobbin diameter will show a much higher percentage of 
reduction. In the case of 2s knitting yarn with a twist 
multiplier of 2.90, a spindle speed of 2600, and a 114” 
bobbin diameter traveler lag will effect twist approxi- 
mately 5%. 


Tape Slippage 


Tape slippage should not exceed 2%, and where the 
tapes are in good condition, the tension is correct, and the 
proper diameter of whorl is used, the slippage would 
probably not be more than 1%. 


In the case of the example cited, Item 1 is 7%, Item 2 
is 1.46%, and Item 3 may be assumed to be 1%. The 
net effect upon the twist inserted will then be |7% 
(1.46% plus 1%] or 4.54%. Since this represents an 
increase over the desired twist, it will be ‘necessary to 
modify the twist gear by this amount. 


If the twist constant for the frame is 1069.51, the ordi- 
nary method of calculating the gear would be 1069.51 + 
20.60 T.P.I. = 52 gear. However, it is now obvious that 
to obtain the desired twist it would be necessary to use a 


gear having 4.54% more teeth, or, 1.0454 — 54.36 


(54). 
A Practical Method 


Of course, it is not to be expected that mills will go 
through all of the calculations we have described in order 
to determine their twist gears, and In many cases a vari- 


ance of 4% or 5% from the standard twist would not be | 


too objectionable. However, there is a method by which 
these factors may be taken into account that will prove 
quite practical. The gear is calculated in the customary 
manner and then the yarn which has been spun is checked 
for actual turns per inch with a twist counter. Suppose, 
for example, that a 52-tooth gear has been used and the 
twist per inch actually averaged 21.50. Then the actual 
twist constant of the frame would be 52 & 21.50 = 1118. 
This actual twist constant takes into account all of the 
factors affecting twist per inch and, unless the twist mul- 
tiplier is changed materially, the use of this figure will 
give more accurate results in figuring twist gears than will 
the use of the mechanical constant of the frame. 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WEST YARMOUTH. MASS. STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN, 


CH 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. LAGRANGE. GA, | 


MEON “"T"’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “T” is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON “T”’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON “T’’. Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Used in 
NY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “‘T”’ to 99 gallons water 


INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
A RUST INHIBITOR 

WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL 

EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine | 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
USTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 


HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


RARLOTTE, N. C. ARLOTTE. N, C, 


4] 


Kp WONDER 

| 

| 

| 
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PROCTOR 
CONTINUOUS 
EXTRACTING 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc PHILADELPHIA 


CAREC 


QNEPIECE 


LINING 


LASTING 
| BOILER 
FURNACES 


LINING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


PLASTIC those lined with fire brick. Write for 
LINING quotation.” 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


LONGER! 


TR ER BELTING 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) SFRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


213 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. Box 244 
Phone 159-W 


Greer, S. C. 
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Cotton-Textile Institute Takes Part in a 
Quartermaster Exhibit 


The hundreds of cotton products used to clothe, equip, 
house and transport the armed services will be displayed 
as part of the Quartermaster Corps exhibit accompanying 
the War Show now touring the country, according to the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Thus far the War Show has attracted thousands of 
spectators in the cities in which it has been shown. The 
show will tour the major cities of the country between 
now and October. It is planned to keep the exhibit intact 
for a second winter tour and for showings at selected pub- 
lic events such as the big trade fairs held each each au- 
tumn in the South and West. 


In accepting the exhibit for the Quartermaster Corps, 
Major General E. B. Gregory stated: “It with great 
pleasure that I learn that details have been worked out 
for the inclusion of the Cotton-Textile Institute’s display 
in the Quartermaster Corps exhibit with the Army War 
Show. 

‘“T feel that this presentation by the industry to the 
Quartermaster Corps is a further evidence of the fine 
spirit of co-operation and helpfulness which has marked 
all of our relationships with the members of your organi- 
zation. Your display will be of great assistance in show- 
ing our people the truth of our frequent statement that 
the American soldier is the best clothed and best equipped 
fighting man in the world.” 


The show, now -playing in Pittsburgh to capacity 
houses at the Pitt Stadium, will next. proceed to Akron, 
Ohio, and then to Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Om- 
aha, before opening in Chicago on September 2nd for a 
ten-day stand there. 


Army Makes Temporary Substitution of Cotton 
Duck for Webbing in Many Equipment Items 


Although cotton duck isn’t too easy to obtain, it is not 
as scarce for immediate Army purposes as webbing, which 
is a durable, narrow width cotton fabric with a steadily 
increasing variety of uses. : 

Therefore, according to the War Department, plans are 
underway to substitute cotton duck temporarily for web- 
bing in many important items of soldiers’ equipment. 


These include cartridge belts, waist belts, field bags, first 


aid packets, ammunition pouches, dispatch cases—items 
which normally are either made entirely of webbing or 
utilize its various types to a great extent, 


Probably, says the Quartermaster Corps, which buys 
fabrics for the Army, this situation will clear up in the 
near future and webbing will be used once more for mak- 
ing the above specialized items. However, for at least two 
or three months heavy duck will “pinch hit” to an impor- 
tant degree. Already alternate specifications have been 
drawn up for cartridge belts, Browning rifle belts, first aid 
packets and similar items, thus permitting the use. of 
available heavyweight duck to replace critical webbing 
wherever necessary. 
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Of course, this substitution is of a temporary nature. 
but it demonstrates the fact that Army ingenuity can 
solve puzzling problems which threaten to slow down the 
victory effort. 

Ironically enough, just prior to the recently encoun- 
trede difficulty in obtaining webbing on a large enough 
quantity basis for Army use, private industry had devel- 


oped web-type fabrics that were the best in history. 


These, made on narrow width looms, provided heavy ser- 
viceability and took up a minimum of space while im- 
parting maximum strength—exactly the qualities the rigid 
(Quartermaster Corps specifications called for. In addition 
the new web-weaves allowed enough elasticity to serve as 
shock absorbers in “soaking up” the bumps and knocks 
that hard-working web items encounter in the normal 
Army scheme of things. 

Another ironical fact, in view of the present situation, 
is that in peace time the normal demand for webbing has 
never been very large, perhaps because the fabric lacked 


eye-appeal to be exploited on a large scale. But today, 


with the Army’s procurement program running into enor- 
mous figures, it is easy to imagine the uregent demand for 
webbing. The fact is that private industry, with not 
enough narrow width looms available, has been unable to 
meet the quantities and delivery dates called for. Thus, 
heavy duck will have to serve as a temporary stop gap 
until production of webbing catches up with the demand. 


Cotton From Delta Will Bear Markings 


Stoneville, Miss——Six hundred: thousand bales of 
Mississippi Delta cotton will bear the official identifica- 
tion marker of cotten produced in the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta, it was announced by F. L. Gerdes, chairman of the 
Delta Council Bale Identification Association, 


‘We have already sold 600,000 tags for the present 


season. and many have been delivered. During the month 
of July a great effort will be made to distribute an addi- 
tional 100,000 tags which practically will mark the entire 
Delta crop. We are well satisfied with the result and the 
success that we have enjoyed this vear assures the con- 
tinuation of the identification program,’ Mr. Gerdes said. 


“This year because of the great volume of business a 
reduction has been given on the price of the gin tags. 


This reduction totals more than $2,500. No charge is 


being made this year for the imprinting of the gin name 
and a reduction of $2 a thousand has been given on any 
quantities of tags over the first 1,000. This reduction 
applies only to orders imprinted with one gin name. In 
addition to the above reductions a 5 per cent discount is 
given on the cost of the tags when the bill is paid within 
30 days of delivery,” he explained. 


The Delta Council bale Identification Association is a 
co-operative of Delta ginners. 


Officers and directors of the Association are: Walter 
Sillers, president, Rosedale; F. L. Gerdes, chairman, 
Stoneville; Bill Connell, Clarksdale; J. S. Williams IT, 
Yazoo City; D. Howard Deane, Heathman; Clarence 
Dorman, Starkville: A. F. Toler, Scott: Douglas Brooks. 
Memphis; Hugh L. Gary, Greenwood: W. M. Garrard. 
Greenwood; Leon Bramlett, Clarksdale, and W. K. An- 
derson, Clarksdale. 
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Removes starch quickly, 
safely, thoroughly! 


Desize with 


The enzy mes in Exsize act two ways 
in removing sizing. (1) Starch is liq- 
uefied, then (2) rapidly converted to 
readily soluble forms. Thus, not only 
does it reduce the time of desizing, 
but it also completely removes all 
traces of the sizing with a minimum 
of rinsing. 

Exsize contains no acids, alkalis or 
harsh chemicals to injuré delicate fab- 
rics. Its gentle, natural action leaves 
cloth perfectly prepared for bleach- 
ing, dyeing and sanforizing. 

Write for further information on 
this economical product. 


Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 
to help you with desizing problems, 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 
and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
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A NEW GIRT HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE 
ONE PIECE GUIDE AND CATCH 


This girt, a new development for Watson-Williams rayon shuttles, stops 
the spindle from raising too high and thus prevents the top of the 
shuttle from splitting. It also holds the spindle level. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE « MILLBURY, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: E. V. Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


Industry 
V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Reybestos-Manhattan, inc. 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


TENESOL YARN CONDITIONING AGENT 


Sets the Twist and Assures Full Regain 


Tenesol is a conditioning agent for cotton yarns. Used in dilute solu- 
tion in water, its rapid wetting action affords a complete regain in a 
minimum of time. Tenesol may be used in all types of Conditioning 
and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol is inexpensive to use . .. one 
gallon per 100 gallons of water. Write for sample and detailed in- 
formation. A Burk-Schier Laboratory and Mill Tested Product. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. - - Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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McClure-Howell New Cotton Firm 


Cullman, Ala.~—McClure-Howell, a new cotton firm, 
has opened offices in the Oscar Fischer Building. E. H. 
McClure was formerly with the Anderson-Clayton Cotton 
Co. and F. M. Howell was formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness here. | 


Cotton Industry's Future Held To Rest On 
Research 


Washington, D. C.—If the cotton industry is to hold 
its position in the future as a major-industry, scientific 
research must be intensive in several major fields, D. F. 
J. Lynch, director of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture, said in an 
address prepared for the Second Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Agriculture, at Mexico City. 


Mr. Lynch outlined these fields of research and pointed 
to some of the new uses of cotton developed in recent 
years. ‘The present war prosperity, shared by all 
branches of the cotton industry, tends to obscure the real 
conditions,” he said. ‘““‘When the war is over, competition 
from other fibers and products will be intensified.” 


Mr. Lynch emphasized the need for three lines of re- 
search on lint cotton: (1) on the chemical and physical 
properties of the individual fibers, (2) on the mechanical 
processing of cotton and its manufacture into various 
products, and (3) on chemical finishes for cotton prod- 
ucts. He said that most cotton products in use today were 
developed through trial and error and not as a result of 
scientific knowledge of the fibers of different varieties and 
of usé requirements. 

Calling attention to the broad cotton fiber and cotton- 
seed research program of the Southern Laboratory, Mr. 
Lynch mentioned a few of the new and improved cotton 
products developed as a result of research work by va- 
rious organizations in many fields.. Some of the new de- 
velopments listed are an inexpensive cement shingle using 


cotton fabric as a reinforcing membrane: a new method 


of making cotton pile fabrics .for automobile and furniture 
seats; a new process by which cotton webbing and resins 


are used to form felts for industrial use; a new way of 


making disposable towels; wrinkle-resistant finishes; 
flame-proofing and water-proofing treatments to increase 
serviceability of cotton products. 


Other laboratory cotton research objectives of war im- 
portance, Mr. Lynch said, are: Plastic coated or impreg- 
nated fabrics for replacing rubberized fabrics: an unlined 
cotton fire hose to replace linen hose of the same type; 
improved mesh fabrics for use ‘as a base for non-shatter- 
able transparent plastic substitutes for window glass: and 
the development of cotton products to replace those made 
from certain imported fibers which are difficult. or. im- 
possible to obtain. 


Research efforts on products of cottonseed include de- 
velopment of adhesives for plywood, paper-coating mate- 
rial to supplement casein, synthetic wool-like fibers, modi- 
fied cottonseed oil to replace olive oil in the textile indus- 
try and palm oil in the tinplate industry and to replace 
certain imported waxes. 
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The Army Depends On Cotton Goods 


(Continued from Page 7) 


a year. In other words, the industry’s contribution to the 
war effort alone at this time amounts to about 5,000,000 
bales per annum. If mills succeed in stepping up produc- 
tion to still higher levels, it will be an easy matter to 
move above the 12,000,000-bale mark. In any event, con- 
sumption by domestic mills this year is likely to be in 
excess of the American crop for the present season. Dur- 


ing the last war consumption ranged between 6,500,000 ; 


and 7,500,000 bales per annum. 


Soldier’s Use of Cotton Goods 


‘From the day he enters the armed services until he 


returns to civil life, the American soldier is Veritably sur- 


rounded by cotton. In many instances, his home while in 
training is a cotton canvas tent. When on field duty a 
cotton pup tent, rubberized cotton poncho and sleeping 
bag covered with a water repellent fabric protect him 
from the elements. In barracks he wears: cotton night 
clothes, sleeps between cotton sheets on a cotton stuffed 
mattress covered with cotton ticking. His pillow is of 


‘cotton. Under his bed or behind it are two cotton barrack 


bags which contain all of the possessions he is permitted 
to have. | : 

‘Awakened at dawn, he washes himself in all prob- 
ability in a folding cotton basin, dries himself with cotton 
towels. The shorts, undershirts and socks he wears most 
of the year are of cotton. If called upon for fatigue duty, 
he dons a coverall and cap made of durable cotton mate- 
rials such as denim or twill. While at work in the kitchen 
he is surrounded by butchers, bakers and cooks in white 
aprons made of cotton fabric that can withstand innumer- 
able washings. .Many of the vegetables and foodstuffs he 
handles come packed in cotton bags. 

‘On dress parade most of the year he wears a uniform 
of combed twill which has been described by more than 
one authority as the best fabric ever devised for army 
wear. In fact, Australians were so impressed by the ap- 
pearance of American soldiers in cotton uniforms that 
their government has decided to clad its own troops in 
similar materials. 

“When called upon for sentry duty in the rain, your 
American soldier finds protection in a specially treated 
cotton raincoat which can be folded into a bundle about 
the sibe of the average tobacco pouch. Once rubberized, 
these coats are now given a special oil treatment. In the 
tropics, almost every article of clothing that he wears is 
of cotton, In arctic climes, tightly woven windbreakers, 


cottons dyed green on one side and bleached white on the 


other, not only insulate him from the numbing cold but 
afford camouflage against a background of snow or ice or 
green pine woods. 7 

‘The knapsack he carries, now known as a combat kit, 
in which are his trench tools and iron rations, is of stout 
cotton duck while his canteen is covered by the same 
material. Even the wool garments he wears have cotton 
pockets, interlinings and trimmings and many are made 
of a mixture of wool and cotton yarn. His shoes are lined 
with cotton twill or drill and his leggins are of cotton can- 
vas. The insignia on his sleeve is cotton and so are his 
stripes, if he has any. 
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For 69 years DEPENDABLE 


Under today’s urgent production condi- 
tions, it is well to pin your faith on rings 
with a long-standing reputation for easy 
starting and for the even wearing-in 
essential to maximum life. The famous 
DIAMOND FINISH trademark denotes 
rings of surpassing excellence. Their sur- 
face is super-smooth. Their special anal- 
ysis steel is extra hard, and possesses a 
structural uniformity that guarantees even 
wear during extra long life. You can 
DEPEND upon DIAMOND FINISH rings to 
keep your machinery at Peak Production! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING SREING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ipwiem Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


“KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS. 
| ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST &- CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC, 190] 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J, 
Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS PAPER MILLS TENTILE MULLS PLANS AND DESIONS | 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New YORK 


Southern Representative 
MR. GEORGE B. WILKINSON 


613 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


REPORTS. WATER TREATMENT WATER SUPPLY» SURVEYS. POWER! 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 WEST SECOND AVENUE GASTONIA, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized 
to original diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


‘DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts and kinds of yarns. Co- 
operate with us in our desire to serve you quickly and 
efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all 
orders and by permitting our representatives to aid and 
advise you in any spinning problems which may arise 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
John E. Humphries Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
John H. O'Neill neni Box 720, Atanta, Ga. 
H. Reid Lockman Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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‘The statement has been made and never disproved 
that an army moves on cotton and it is borne out by the 
fact that tires are a union of rubber and cotton. In mod- 
ern warfare, soldiers no longer march long distances but 
are carried to the scene of battle in trucks which contain 
upwards of sixty pounds of cotton in the forms of tires, 
chafer fabrics, head linings, tnsulation and so on. Most 
army trucks are covered with cotton tarpaulin. The men 
who drive them and repair them wear specially designed 
mechanics’ suits of strong cotton materials ‘that can take 
it.’ | | 

‘While on the march an army’s dependence upon cot- 
ton is great. Field kitchens and hospitals are frequently 
housed in cotton tents. The average field hospital carries 
large quantities of cotton material in the form of band- 
ages, absorbent cottons, adhesive tapes and the multiple 
cotton products developed in recent years that have con- 
tributed so much to the pronounced stepping up of na- 
tional standards of hygiene and cleanliness. Ambulances 
are equipped with cotton stretchers and first aid kits that 
contain a wide assortment of cotton bandages and similar 
items. In fact, what are known as cotton: surgical or 
health supplies are so important to the nation at this 
time that steps have been taken not only to provide our 
armed forces and our allies with these necessities but also 
to make certain that supplies for civilian use are adequate 
since the nation is determined to prevent a repetition of 
the influenza plague that hampered our war effort so 
much back in 1918 or the spread of any plagues originat- 
nating in the war-torn countries of Europe and Asia where 
whole populations have been uprooted and standards of 
sanitation have collapsed. 

“Cotton covers protect artillery when the army is on 
the march and miles of camouflage cloth are used to con- 
ceal the big guns after they are wheeled into firing posi- 
tion. With jute scarce, cotton sandbags are being used 
increasingly to protect gun positions and will be of value 
in trench warfare in the event that the war of movement 
is succeeded by a war of position. Conversion Order L-99, 
which transferred thousands of looms to the manufacture 
of essential bagging materials, also provides for adequate 
supplies of camouflage cloth and sandbag materials. 

‘One of the new and important uses which the second 
World War has created for cottons is in the manufacture 
of the tough and durable fabrics which go into the con- 
struction of collapsible. rubber boats. The material ~is 
made of combed heavily plied yarn which has been mer- 
cerized and. gassed. The fabric, of course, is rubberized. 
The result is a material which is said to have the tensile 
strength of steel, will not rip or tear, and still is light 
enough so that collapsible boats made of it conserve 
weight and when deflated can be stored in small space, in 
airplanes, boats or army trucks. Pontoons have been 
made of this material as well as boats used to ferry 
streams and carry out ship-to-shore landing operations. 

“Somewhat similar products of cotton industry inge- 
nuity are the bullet proof gasoline tanks which bear two 
thicknesses of heavy cotton weighing three pounds to the 
square yard and are interlined with a newly-developed 
self-sealing material. 

“Cartridge cloths and powder bags, formerly. made. in 
the main from silk, are now being made of cotton fabries 
which have been specially developed and treated to 
achieve rapid burning and minimum ash content.” 
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Reminiscences Of Ye Olde Cotton Factory 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Briefly stated: The blade beater was of high grade 
steel, usually two blades 2 inches wide by %'4 to 42-inch 
thick and about 40 inches long, and supported by a steel 
shaft about 2)% or more inches in diameter, by a sufficient 
number of arms or “spokes” fastened to shaft and blades 
and placing the blades 14 to 18 inches apart and exactly 
opposite each other to insure a perfect balance at a speed 
of 1,000 to 1,200 revolutions per minute. 


The beater was set'to about '4 in from the delivery 
(to beater) roll, enabling the beater blades to knock out 
the foreign particles in the cotton coming through the 
rolls, such as pieces of cotton burr, sand, leaf parts, etc., 
and at the same time distributing the sheet of cotton 
from the beater box on to the condenser. 

The condenser was of a screen wire cylinder about 18 


or more inches in diameter and 40 or more inches long, 


and ran in pairs, top and bottom. A high speed fan was 
placed in the frame of each machine to produce a sufh- 
cient air pressure for driving the cotton from the beater 
to the condenser to be pressed into a proper state for the 
building of the lap, which was the objective of each of 
these machines. | 

Naturally this air-pressure system called for an ex- 
haust, which was in the fOrm of tin or galvanized sheet 
metal pipes about 16 inches in diameter running from air 
chamber of lapper to dust chamber under floor of picker 
room-——altogether, quite a satisfactory arrangement at 
that period. 

Beginning with a new century, the year 1900 found the 
cotton manufacturing industry a most encouraging enter- 
prise, insomuch that. a gradual eagerness to expand ap- 
peared throughout the entire district. 

The new organization, in most cases local capital and 
management, began to experiment with the idea of begin- 
ning with, say, 10,000 spindles with the other equipment 
to balance, building for just enough floor space for that 
amount of machinery, leaving the foot end (the end 
away) boarded up so that at some tuture time enlarge- 
ments could be made as progress and conditions might 
permit. 

Quite a number of the most successful and some of the 
very largest mills operating today began on a small scale 
and have built up through the years to the present A-1 
standards so prevalent over the whole area. 

Moreover, demand for greater varieties in fabrics in- 
creased, yarn numbers were adjusted to meet all require- 
ments for cloth weights and weavers, the popular num- 
bers 20s to 24s formerly used in the 3.00 yard standard 
sheetings during the previous decade, were largely being 
replaced with finer numbers, 30s to 46s for print goods, 
shirtings, sateens and fine sheetings a wider range of 
weights running from 3.50 to 6 yard goods. 

These print cloths were shipped to distant printing and 
finishing plants, thence to all the markets wherever “best 
quality” fancy dress goods were sold in all the most beau- 
tifully desirable and attractive patterns and -colors-at the 
designers’ command. 

Even at this early stage of the game an astonishing 
number of new inventions and improvements in cotton 
machinery and its auxiliary appliances had been brought 
into service, rendering the former tasks of the operatives 
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RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. These are definite 
reasons why .. . 


_ ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A... Atlanta, Georgia 


Philadelphias. Popular Hotel 
| “Nearest Everything” 
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Ay, 
r and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES ~- ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


lerrell Machine 


Charlo tte, 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street. Boston, Mass. 
511 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GATES ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bldg. Allen Bidg. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
~~ in Back Saddle 

th New Oiling 
Revlon three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRIC REING BADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 


much easier to perform, and creating a substantial speed- 
ing of output. 

A most admirable attitude on the part of the builders 
of textile machinery was very clearly indicated in the 
form of good-will and a healthy co-operation in every 
transaction, often going to unreasonable lengths to supply 
the needs of the customer. 

They were always eager to work out new ideas, inven- 
tions and improvements, give advice, encouragement and 
assist with problems. 

Reiterating that human achievement is the reward of 
honest-to-goodness human effort, which has ever been the 
goal aimed at, and though another generation carries on 
today, enjoying the benefits too numerous to compute, 
many of them descendants of the old honored pioneers 
who helped to make it possible, may the entire textile 
personnel of this year 1942 give them due credit. 


Certain Fabrics and Sellers Exempted From 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127 
| (Continued from Page 10) 


.Any person selling necktie fabrics also shall file his 
name and address with OPA certifying that only such 
fabrics as are sold exclusively to necktie manufacturers 
will be sold under the exemption provided. 

The following classes of sellers are exempted from the 
operation of Regulation 127: 

(1) Furrier suppliers, engaged in supplyi ing to persons 
who manufacture, alter and repair fur coats and jackets, 
the lining material and other supplies required by such 
persons. 

(2) Custom shirtmakers’ supply houses, a small group 
of merchandising. establishments engaged in supplying 
custom shirtmakers with the materials necessary to their 
operation, 

(3) Women’s shoe fabrics suppliers. 

(4) Tailor trimming stores which supply finished piece 
goods in cut lengths of specified yardage and other sup- 
plies to tailors engaged in the production of individually 
ordered items of apparel or in their repair and alteration. 

(5) Dressmakers’ supply houses. 

(6) Mailliners’ supply houses. 

In exempting these sellers and placing them under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, the Administrator 
found that the costs of operation of these establishments 
are such that the regulation does not permit continued 
operation under its provisions. Registration is required 
before the exemption becomes effective. 


Basic Grey Goods Cost 


In changing the method by which an independent con- 
verter determines his basic grey goods cost, the amend- 
ment provides that he may use a cost not exceeding the 
established maximum price for the grey goods on the day 
he makes the contract to sell the finished goods or on the 
day the goods enter into the finishing process, whichever 
is earlier. 

This provision, the Administrator explained, places the 
independent converter on the same basis as the “‘vertical”’ 
mill organization which weaves and finishes its own piece 
goods. The changed method not only. will make. it. possi- 
ble for the independent converter to establish his maxi- 
mum prices more readily but will lead to greater stability 
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in the prices of finished piece goods, since the former 
provision required that he take the actual cost of grey 
goods being finished. 


Fabrics for Higher Priced Dresses 


A ‘converter who produces finished piece goods sold 
predominantly to dress manufacturers whose minimum 
wholesale price line is $16.00 or more (or $3.75 or more 
in the case of dresses produced from all-cotton fabrics) 
may petition OPA for adjustment of the “division fac- 
tors’ permitted by the regulation. Such adjustments, if 
allowed, can then be made to meet the specific conditions 
of the particular organization. : 

In order to provide a means whereby such concerns 
may operate pending formal action upon the petition, it 
is provided that as soon as the petition has been properly 
filed with and docketed by OPA, the petitioner may make 
sales and deliveries at prices which would be permissible 
under the General Maximum Price Regulation, All such 
sales and deliveries, however, will be subject to revision 
in accordance with the permission finally given by OPA. 

This change is made in order to provide a flexible 
method of handling the problems involved in the opera- 
tion of these businesses, described as follows by OPA: 

‘‘A limited numberof converters produce fabrics which 
are: sold exclusively to dress manufacturers who, in turn, 
produce only relatively expensive dresses . By their 
joint efforts, these converters and manufacturers are rec- 
ognized as ‘style leaders,’ creating designs and styles 
which, if successful, are subsequently used, with some 
modification, for mass production. The costs of operation 
in servicing these producers are somewhat higher than 
those involved in bulk distribution.” 


Jacquard Fabrics 


The amendment provides that the division factors for 
finished piece goods made only on jacquard looms: shall 
be the same as for printed fabrics, even though the jac- 
quard fabric is plain-dyed. Division factors for printed 
fabrics allow a slightly higher percentage mark-up than 
for plain-dyed goods. 

By this change, OPA recognizes certain risks which 
are involved in the production of jacquard fabrics. These 
are essentially pattern fabrics and thus more closely an- 
alagous to printed fabrics than to white or plain dyed 
fabrics, even though they are customarily not printed. 

The particular fabrics affected by this change are those 
used in the manufacture of dresses, shirts, .corsets, etc.., 
which remain subject to Regulation 127. Fabrics sold 
exclusively for necktie manufacture and by furrier sup- 
pliers in the form of jacquard linings are exempt from 
the regulation, as previously noted. 


Premiums for Sales of Cut Lengths 


A premium not exceeding 10 per cent of the otherwise 
applicable maximum net price may be charged on the 
sale of cut-lengths less than 20 yards when such lengths 
are cut from a larger piece to fill a specific order. This 
premium, however, may not be charged on a sale to a 
wholesaler or jobber nor where the goods are produced in 
such cut-lengths as a part of the original finishing opera- 
tion. This change, when allowed, recognizes the addi- 
tional expense involved in making such sales. 
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GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


' Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES for 


Twines and Yarns used in Government Work, 
both Natural and Dyed; also job lot dyeing. 


CLEVELAND MILL & POWER CO. 


LAWNDALE, N. C. 
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Clear Up Confusion On Orders No. 118 and 
No. 127 On Cotton goods 


Any fabric covered by Maximum Price Regulation No. 
118 (Cotton Products) is exempt from the provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 127. (Finished Piece 
Goods) under an amendment to the latter regulation 1s- 
sued June 12th by the Office of Pirce Administration. 

The practical effect of the Amendment No. 3 to Reg- 


ulation 127 is to correlate this Regulation with Regula- 


tion 118 as recently amended and to place under 118 sales 
of all finished carded cotton piece goods of a character 
predominantly finished and marketed by integrated 
vertical mills (those which weave as well as finish or 
fabricate the cloth) whether or not a lot of such goods is 
actually finished and marketed in a particular instance by 
an independent converter. | 

Originally, Regulation 118 applied to fabrics of the 
specified type produced and marketed by a vertical or- 


ganization and not to fabrics of the same type when fin- . 


ished or fabricated by an independent converter. The 
converter’s sales of these same types were covered by 
Regulation 127. 

Previously, the test of whether a given fabric was reg- 
ulated by 118 or 127 involved consideration of (a) who 
customarily finished and marketed the predominant 
amount of a fabric and (b) who actually finished and 
marketed it in the particular instance. Now, only the 
answer to question (a) must be determined. 

A second effect of this amendment is to bring under 
Maximum Price Regulation 127 all sales of finished piece 
goods of a type predominantly finished and marketed by 
independents, regardless of who actually finishes and mar- 
kets a particular lot. Such sales are exempted from Reg- 
ulation 118. Moreover, since finished goods made from 
combed cotton yarns are specifically exempted from 118, 
they will now become subject to Regulation 127 even 
though they may be of a type predominantly marketed 
by vertical organizations. 


Combed Yarns and Finished Goods Are Under 
Regulation No. 127 


All combed yarns of the types covered by Revised 
Price Schedule No. 7 and all finished woven goods of the 
descriptions governed by Maximum Price Regulation No. 
157 remain under the provisions of these two price orders, 
even when sold or fabricated for military purposes, the 
Office of Pride Administration made clear recently, 

Questions had arisen in the trade, according to infor- 
mation received by OPA, as to whether goods or yarns of 
these types were exempted from these two price orders 
and came under the provisions of Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 157 (Sales and Fabrication of Textiles, Apparel 
and Related Items for Military Purposes) when made in 
accordance with military specifications for a war procure- 
ment agency. 

This statement was made at the request of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps and the War Production Board, 
OPA said. 

OPA officials pointed out that this situation. is. clearly 
provided for under Section 1378.1 (b) of Regulation 157. 
which states: 
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“The maximum prices established by this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 157 shall not apply to any sale or 
fabrication service for which a-‘maximum price is in effect, 
at the time of such sale or delivery, under the terms of 
any other maximum price regulation, schedule or order 
issued by the Office of Price Administration, except the 


‘General Maximum Price Regulation.’ 


‘All combed yarns of the types covered by Revised 
Price Schedule No. 7 remain under this schedule,’ OPA 


- stated. ‘‘These include natural, mercerized, gassed and 


bleached yarns in numbers up to 120s, regardless of 
strength, put-up or other characteristics. 

‘Likewise, finished woven goods made of 50 per cent or 
more combed yarn are under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 127, no matter to whom sold or tor whom such goods 
have been fabricated.” 

OPA further pointed out that Regulation 157 does not 
apply to any other commodity for which a maximum price 
is In effect, except these covered by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 


A Cotton Record 


In the year of fabulous prosperity, 1929, the mills of 
the United States consumed 7,091,000 bales of cotton, 
As the depression deepened and the annual consumption 
fell to 5,360,000 bales in 1935, it was felt by many that 
never again would there be such domestic demand as in 
the first year of the Hoover Administration. 

However, there came the so-called ‘false boom” of 
1937 when American mills spun 7,950,000 bales. It was 
an ephermeral market for staple and fabric. The next 
year only 5,747,000 bales were used, and the Southern 
press was filled with lament that cotton growing was a 
doomed industry. 

In the ten months of the present cotton year—which 
stretches from August Ist to July 3lst—-American mills 
have manufactured 9,202,508 bales of cotton. They are 
consuming at the rate of more than 900,000 bales a 
month and the total for the fiscal year will be better than 
11,000,000 bales. 


War factors, of course, predominate in the equation. 
[Imports of fabrics are almost nothing, just as exports of 
raw cotton are negligible. What we get for military or 
civilian use must be fabricated at home. Nonetheless, this 
domestic production is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of American industry in 1942, 

How long will it be sustained? Not even the experts 
of the trade have opinions worth much. Most of the cur- 
the ends would stay up. | 
quirements for these purposes cease, will there be a pros- 
tration of demand? Cotton goods are being used up by 
the civilian population at a rate that cannot be less than 
normal. Will there not be an ever-growing domestic need 
for replacement until the military needs have been ful- 
filled and for a time thereafter? 

The questions are interesting but of less importance 
than the salient fact that in the cotton year now ending, 
consumption here will. have removed as many bales of 
cotton as were grown in the United States last year. That 
has not happened since Eli Whitney invented the gin. 
Atlanta Journal. 
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The COMPLETE knotter! Tails 
automatically scissor clipped,any: 
length from 5/16” to minus 1/16”, 
always uniform. Tight, compact, 
non-slip knots. Increases produc- 
tion, decreases seconds. Send 
bobbin of yarn for Sample Knot 
Card — no charge. 


REQU EST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 
‘ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
Less Cost Per Bolt or Skein! 


CASCADE’ 
Brand Leather Belting on Your Looms 


"SPIN TWist* 
Brand Leather Belts for Spinners and Twisters 
Less Slip-—-Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 57 years, and 
we expect to continue for another Half-Century 


Southern Representatives 
The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, South Carolina 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Engineers in Power Transmission -- BY BELTING 
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Keep “Slacker” Spindles 
Working for Victory 


Ends down hold down badly needed production of yarns 
for the Victory effort. Keep “‘slacker’’ spindles working- 

get the highest possible efficiency with Victor Travelers. 
A Victor representative can often point outoways to keep 
the most spindles working most of the time. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


17338 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 28380 


17s W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastenia, 
Tel. 247 
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For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the new 


Merrow Ciass A 
Machines 
Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 


RR 


Established 1838 . ME 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


RK. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 


SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL 
REPAIRS 


~NEW FLYER PRESSERS 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


Phone 668 Spartanburg, S. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 
TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Army Contracts Let To Cover 1942 Cotton 


Washington, D. C- 


Duck Needs 


contracts for cotton dank that will take care of its 1942 


requirements, and feels there is sufficient mill capacity to 
take care of all future duck requirements, even if the 
Army were expanded to 6 or 7 

This statement was made at the recent hearings on the 
1943 appropriation bill for the military establishment by 


million men. 


Maj.-Gen. E. B. Gregory, Quartermaster General. 
“Duck has been one of the most critical items,” said 


General Gregory. 
contracts which take care of our equipment program for 
the Army for the calendar year 1942, and on certain types 


“We have, however, already placed 


of duck we have converted carpet mills to the production 
of that, and we feel we have the situation very well in 
hand.” 

General Gregory said the Quartermaster Corps is now 
buying duck for all branches of the service. 

Maj. S. J. Kennedy, also of the Quarterm: aster Corps, 
in discussing the supplies of raw material available for 


duck manufacture at another session, said. that these were 


ample, since much of the duck can be made from 7-inch 
cotton, and a majority of it from cotton not more than 
an inch in length. 


Cotton Mill Waste, Scrap Burlap Again Placed 


W 


Under GMPR 


ashington, D. C.— scrap Dagging and 


cotton mill waste—materials used variously for bagging, 


lining and padding— 


of the General Maximum Price Regulation to preserve 


ordinary channels of distribution, 


Adminis rator Leon 


Henderson announces. 


Supplementary Regulation. No. 


1, which or ginally ex- 


empted these commodities up to the level of the industrial 


consumer from the general regulation, 


is now changed 


through Amendment No. 6 to provide that sales of these 


materials at all levels are covered by the gen 


order. 


eral price 


Cotton mills which open bales of cotton and accumu- 


late 


the bale coverings, normally resell the coverings in 


the form of scrap burlap and scrap bagging to bagging 


makers. Information reaching OPA indicates that the 
cotton mills recently have sold this scrap material to deal- 


ers r 


ather than to bagging manufacturers since their sales 


to the former are not subject to ceiling prices. 
As a result, the manufacturers are faced with sharply 
increased raw material costs or a loss of their principal 


source of supply. 
these 


This situation was tending to divert 


fabrics to industries of less strategic importance 


than the reworking and reweaving of this material into 
bagging or cotton bale covering. 
Cotton mill waste was recently excepted entirely from 


the provisions of the general maximum price regulation. 
OPA has, 


however, more recently ascertained that the 


demand for cotton mill waste undoubtedly will result in 


increased prices to consumers. 


The latest action, which 


makes all sales of this type of waste subject to the Gen- 


eral 


this 


Maximum Price Regulation, is intended to forestall 
situation and so to avert the problem which has 


arisen in the case of scrap burlap and scrap bagging. 
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Patents New Loom Picker 


Kannapolis, N. C.—L. J. Carter, general overseer of 
the weaving department of Cannon Mill Co.'s No. 4 plant 
here, has been granted a patent on a new loom picker. 


It is understood the patent covers a picker for looms 
wound spirally in a continuous path throughout to form 
both the head of the picker and the tail in which the 
picker stickhole occurs. A pair of rivets penetrate the 
head as well as the rest of the picker. 


Manhattan Rubber Goes 100% in War Savings 
Bond Drive 


Recognition for attaining 100 per cent in its War Sav- 
ings Bond Drive was given The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
on June 10th, when a Treasury Department Certificate 
anda Minute Man Flag were presented to the manage- 
ment at mill yard ceremonies attended by employees and 
officials. 

The plant, one of the country’s largest manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber goods, has the distinction of having 
every employee, from office boy to general manager, 
signed up for payroll deductions for the purchase of War 
Bonds. Four hundred and twenty-four employees of the 
company are now in the armed forces. 


Proposals To Revise Textile Standards Presented 
To ASTM 


Atlantic City, N. J—~Proposed revisions in standards 
for textile materials were reported to the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials at its forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 23rd at Haddon Hall. 

H. J. Ball, chairman of Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials, reported at the afternoon session that tentative 
methods of testing and tolerances of woven tapes (1-259 

39T) will be changed from the present form in four 


points. 


Breaking strength shall be determined on a machine 
conforming to standard specifications for textile testing 
machines (ASTM Designation D76). 

Revision of standards for immediate adoption provide 
for standard methods of testing and tolerances for con- 
tinuous filament rayon yarns, viz., strength of rayon yarn, 
shall be expressed as tensile strength (grams per denier of 
the yarn before test) at the yield point or: at rupture. 
Specimens for strength determination shall be drawn 
from the side of package instead of over the top to avoid 
change in twist. 

Tests in which the specimen breaks at the jaw shall be 
rejected and tensile strength shall be expressed in grams 
per denier by dividing the breaking strength by the denier 
of the yarn. 


Under tentative revisions of standards for testing wool 


felt (1-461-40) new sections 15 to 17 relate to water 
shrinkage requiring two samples, each 12 by 12 inches, 
to be cut preferably back from the end of the felt a dis- 
tance equal to the width of piece. 
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MOTORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
GENERATORS, ETC. 


Bryant Electric Hepair Lo. 


INCORPORATED 
Phones: 621—bee East Franklin Avenue 
GASTUNIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Good Thing 


That forty years of Experience enables us to 


render SERVICE to the Textile Industry that 


cannot be duplicated in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquirics 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, 
and Erectors of Cotton Mill Machinery 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St., Greenville, S. C., 
Phone 1610: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain. 
Tenn.. Phone Chattanooga 8-26385: John C. Brill, 809 Magazine St.. New 
Orleans, La... Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Green 
ville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: The Akron 


Belting Co., 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 


406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO.,, 440 wx Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, ' 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 38060 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New. York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: FE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
as Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens- 
boro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. 
Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO,; 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N.C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK: CO., Industrial Div... Textile Products Section. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 83 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Offices. 44A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S.W.,. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATWOOD MACHINE CO.. Stonington, Conn. Seu. Rep,: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A.. 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N.C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S, €. 


BARBER ! ‘OLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. : 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc.. 10 High St.. 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bldge.. Charlotte. N. C. 


BAY STATE TEXTILI ).. 220 Hartwell St... Fall River. N.C. 
Aet.. John Graham Box 844, Hills ‘boro. Phone 7-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. ee : J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 19380 Harris. Road, Charlotte, 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C:, Phone 150. 


BOND CO... CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W. Phone Hemlock 2113: Harold C. Smith, 
Poinsett Hotel. Greenville. 


Boston. Mass. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S: Front St.. Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N.C. Son. 
Mer., H. L. Stever, Charlotte, N.C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave... Gastonia. 


BREWERTON, E, H., 1019 Woodside Bldg., 


BROOKLYN PERFEX 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
5S. C.. Ralph Gessett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
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, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide 


We realize 
will prove 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO.., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . C. 
Schier, W. A; Bentel, W. J. Kelly, J 


r.. George. S. McCarty, T, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 

Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.: J. 
Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 1540 Elmélale Ave.. Chicago. Il. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Kep. 


2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.. 
(including C anada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.; Providence, R. I 
Kuropean Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc.., 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., 


Offices and Ware houses Charlotte, N. C, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. my ste Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


Phone. 2-2486, Charlotte, N: C.: 
Concord, N. C., 
$22, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box $25, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. 0. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bidg., Tel. 8713, Greenville. S. €. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and eee: Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Distribating Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192, 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. ( 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Corn Products Sales Co... Greenville. S. 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery 
Alexander, Asst, Sou. Mer. 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. 


John R. White, Mgr.: Corn 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 

Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Atl: inta, Ga., €. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25. Southeastern Bldg. Greensboro, 
Joyner, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.. 
l.. H.. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO... 72 Cambridge Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8886; Dallas, 0. T. Daniels, care Textile AB Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. . 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 E. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg. 
5. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Seu. Reps.: William: I, 
Morgan, .P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: J. O. Cole. P. 0. Box R46, 
Greenville, S ; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Industrial supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.: A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 
Offices at: Columbia. 
(ra. 


494 Spring St:, N.W.., 


Atlanta, Ga 
. Rale N. 


Tex: irk: ina, Ark., Columbus. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford Greenville. S.C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91. Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Blde.. Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: 0. L.. Carter. 
619 Rutherford St., Greénville. S$. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, $4 Howard St.. Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta. Ga.. 242 
Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Niitchell. 
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that operating executives 


A. 
A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chi 
Nashville, 


A. Brittain, 845 S. 4ist St... Birmingham, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 


: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 


| 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., een Service Man; 
0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, Tech. Repr. 


KAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S 
EATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.., George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm, S Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
383-7508; Arthur W, Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt., 
P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., 


“8 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Kepr.: Win, F, Lancaster, 676 


urch St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.., 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., -LUBRIPLATE DIYV., 129 Lockwood 
St., Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. L. Day, 631 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 
Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., P. O. Box 839, Norfolk, Va.; Tide 
water Supply Co., Roanoke, Va.: Tidewater Supply Co., P. O. Box 212, 
Asheville, N. C.; Tidewater Supply Co., Columbia, S$. C.; Chears Co., 
631 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
5 Pe, 388 Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 2220 First Ave: South, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 408 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn,; Noland Co., 115 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Turner Supply 
Co., St. Louis and Commerce Sts., Mobile, Ala.; Kennedy & Bowden 
Machine Co., 184 Third Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOSTER MAC HINE es.. Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N.. ¢ 


FRANKLIN PROCESS C€O., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


FUL LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Char 
lotte, C..O. Fulbright. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH COQ., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia ae Greenville, S. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin St.., 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 633 Wainwright 
Bldg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse,. 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel, 125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph 
Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. CC... Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore. r, 
0, Box 1523, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 159. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin. Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA,., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen. 
tatives. 


H & P SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., Tel, 5125-5126; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.:; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex., Tel. 7-4729. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C.. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N.C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 3808 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St.., Charlotte, Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St: Paul St.., 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen. Va.: 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507, High Point, N. C. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. eos — 
Jones Ave. Greenville, S, C.: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta. Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 985, Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Deeatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textile Sales 


Dept., 18301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Isenberg, Lubri-' 


cation Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. ( 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 2538 Summer ye Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.;  e 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 83838 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. | 


IDEAL MACHINE CO.,. Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 1383, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Megr.. Dan B. Griffin. 
P. 0. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mer., H. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
ae ee Box 544, Charlotte, N.C, Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N, C, Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ge Gastonia Mill Supply Cox, Gastonia, 
N . Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
ps ig Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 

C.: Fulton Supply to. Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
“ag The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ller, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, (.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
allace, Home Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O: Box. 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., baggage Pa. 
sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. 
Sargent, P. 0. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. REFINING CO.. 129 Lockwood 
St., Newark, N. J. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 43854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. BE. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 
805, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia; N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., ee Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. . (in 
cluding Canada). KE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. . 
Kuropean Rep., Mfelior. Bromley. & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mgr., 201 -W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N.C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. 
L.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MeCalla,. A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bldg.. Greensboro, N.'C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.:; J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr., 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL NG TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sou. Office and” Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otte Pratt. Union 


Mills, N. C.; H. B, Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.;: Wm. 


S. Johnstone, 
P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C, 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. Industrial Co.., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191. Charlotte. N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. 


Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson. P. O 
Box 841, Gree nville, 


NORLANDER M AC HINE CO., New. Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 

NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. 0. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. news. W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 305, Greenville. S. C. 


ONYX OIL, & CHEMICAL, CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Kilumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


PABST SAL, ES CO., 221 N. LaSalle Chicago, a. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Seoenvilie. 5. C.. P. 0. Box 1167. . Son. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. be 


‘ 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 


and Charlotte, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 


Cedar Rapids, att P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atianta Office; C. T. Pa Fg Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery Bldg. Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, ie, & 


Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S$. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg.., 


(Group Aecident and 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

RAGAN RING CO., 


RAY CHEMICAL CO 


Atlanta, Ga. 


23816 S. Bidy., Charlotte, 

ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., AHlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 

ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 

ROY & SON CO., B..S.,. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batte St., Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, W alter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, L. Graves Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. 


lanta, Ga. State offices: 
Charlotte, N. C€.: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peachtree St., At 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala,; Columbia, 
: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P. W., Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: W. L, Crichton, Jackson, Miss.: J. QO, 
Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C. . L. E. Diltz, Walter- 
bord. 8: C.: J. F. Whe ‘Iichel, Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. : P. A. Raiche, Mémphis, Tenn. 


Office: 578 W. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO.., 


Lawrence, Mass. 
lister, P. O. Box 721, 


Sou. Repr.: E. W. Hol- 
Spartanburg, 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine., Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St., Greenville, s. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N.C 
mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.;: M. W. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Office, 1602 


Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Durham, N. C.: H. W. 
»: R. E. Lowes, 3704 Star- 
Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 
Charlotte, N. C. A, Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg... 
Lawson, 


Fourth St.., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales _ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 
c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 


Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 


Orleans, La.;: 
St., S.W.,. Tel. Main 4110, 
Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. 


H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Tenn.: G. J. MeLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 


Lynch, 1886 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG..CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and cise age Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divine: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.; Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mgr.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
a Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


New York City. Sou. 
Griffin, Mgr., T. C. 
S. C.: E. D, Eetes, 
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612 S. Main St.. 


covering N. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo, W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


. TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
eT. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk. 


Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.:;: 
D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Ed 
wards, Goldsboro. N. C.: P. Warner and R. L. Scott. 
lanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J.'’G. Myers, Birmingham, 
Ala.:; P. Baker, textile engineer, New York. 

TEXTILE 


APRON CO., East Point, ¢ 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C, 


TODD-KEESE BELTING & SUPPLY’ CO., 1301 E. Ozark St., Gas 


tonia, 


U) S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 268 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. 0. Box 816, Greenville. 
- C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger, Johnson City. 
enn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. Sou. 


UNIVERSAL 
Johnston Bldg.., 
Wynne; 


WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. 
1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: 


Offices, 819 
Mauldin and Ike E. 
J. W. Stribling. 


UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C. L., Athens, Ga, 


VALENTINE 


& CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 


Winston: Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 


Hartford, 
Washington St., es 


Greenville, S 


Conn. Sou. Office. 
C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Room 231 W. 
sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. 1 Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842. Gastonia, N. 


C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783. Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


. with Sou. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C, 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, —— Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
epg Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S, Lamar St:, Dallas, Tex.: R. B 
Roh, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHE “ere AL, CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill, Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini. 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. EB. H. 
Searcy, HI, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS CU.., 


Mass. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bldg., ( 


Sou. Office 
C, 


rreenville, 


WHITIN. MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 


Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou, Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I, D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


Sou. Office, Whitin 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.., 


Whitinsville, 
Kep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St.., 


Gree! iville. §. C. 


Mass. Sou. 
Phone 2824. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta. Ga.. 
Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 
apa 8. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
covering Ga., Ala., Tenn. and 
935 Henley Place, Charlotte. NN. C.. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO.., 

802 N. Ridgeway Drive, 

Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 


R. Bruning, 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 


Box 102, 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
OR FOR SALE? 


Use “Textile Bulletin Want Ads’ 
Low Rates—Fast Action 


July 15, 1942 e@ TEXTILE BULLETIN 


| | 


READY 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


™| Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
"| a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 

air raids or any other 


emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
mm | tion is provided be- 

"| cause Vogel Hydrants 
willnotfreezenomatter 
how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there is 
| practically nothing to 
| get out of order. 


| Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
| Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville. S.C. 


iA, 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


Samples On Request 


Calcium Chloride 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Causticized Ash 
Modified Sodas 


Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Potash 
Potassium Carbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 

Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR’ STREET » NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON © CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND DETROIT NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 


- 


its} 


Oscar F. Banse. Manager 
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e When 


Aprons, you need them right nou 


you need Long-Draft 
and you want to be sure they fit! 
Our new plant, equipped with the 
most modern machinery (largely of 
and 
experienced 
BETTER 


delivery, 


our own exclusive design), 
skilled, 


assures 


operated by 
craftsmen you 


QUICKER 
LOWER prices! 


Aprons, 


Made of the finest bark-tanned or chrome leather, each 
Apron is gauge-tested for uniformity— 


other Aprons in the shipment, but with previous ship- 


ments. A swre 


made to any specifications, or to match samples on short 


Send us a trial order. 


notice. 


fit guaranteed for all systems. 


be, 
ie} 
a} 


> 


bei 


+h 


i 


tH 


not only with 


Aprons 


ASSUVES you 


/ Prompt Service 
/ A Sure Fit 
/ Long Wear 


On Open and Closed Types 


LEATHER APRONS 


for all 


LONG-DRAFT SYSTEMS 


‘ 
Ur 
| - 
East Point, G 
B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


